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fl.M.  Wfe 

A  Criticism  of  the  Titles  of  the  Psalms 


Introduction 

A.  After  careful  study  of  this  subject  I  have  come  to  the 
following  general  conclusions: 

1.  The  titles  cannot  be  taken  as  trustworthy  in  reference 
to  authors.  Page  28. 

2.  The  titles  are  uncritical  in  their  historical 
references.  Page  26. 

3.  That  there  are  popular  airs  in  the  titles  is  a 
conjecture.  Pag®  51-55. 

4.  That  the  "key"  is  lost  to  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  musical  references.  Pages  40-55 

B.  Origin  of  the  Titles.  Pages  7,8. 

1.  The  titles  were  not  written  by  the  authors  of  the  psalms 

a.  Have  been  added  by  the  editor  or  compiler. 

b.  Many  of  the  psalms  that  have  no  headings  in  the 
Hebrew  text  have  had  them  added  in  the  LXX. 

2.  That  the  titles  were  usual  we  see  from  the  headings 
of  the  lyrics  in  II  Samuel  22:1  and  23:1. 

C.  Object  of  the  titles.  Page  9. 

1.  To  define  the  character  of  the  psalms. 

2.  To  state  the  author  to  whom  it  was  attributed, 

3.  To  state  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  composed. 

4.  To  note  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  were  set  to  music 

5.  To  state  who  the  chief  singers  were. 
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ll •  Main  body  of  the  thesis 

A.  The  titles  are  of  three  kinds,  referring  to,        (Page  9) 
1.  Authorshr'p         Pages  10-28 

a.  One  hundred  of  the  psalms  have  an  author  named. P. 10. 
I1 •  Seventy  three  of  these  are  ascribed  to  David,  p. 10. 
ln . t  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  P. 10 
1"*.  Those  in  which  David ic  authorship 

preponderates.  Pages  14-17 
2"1  .  Those  which  may  have  been  written  by 

David.  Page  17 
3B»  Those  which  could  not  be  his.  Pages  18-21 
2".  "L'David"  does  not  necessarily  denote 
authorship.     Page  11. 
2*  Two  are  ascribed  to  Solomon  and  one  to  Moses. 

Pages  22  -24.. 
ln .  Thus  ascribed  because  of  the  subject  matter. 
3*.  Twelve  psalms  are  ascribed  to  Asaph.  Page  24. 
1".  Asaph  was  set  by  David  over  the  service  of 

the  song.  I  Chronicles  6:31. 
2".  All  these  psalms  could  not  be  his. 
1" f.  Psalms  124  and  128  describe  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
3".  "Of  Asaph"  may  refer  to  his  descendants  or 

to  a  small  collection  into  which  crept  others. 
4'.  Twelve  are  ascribed  as  "of  the  sons  of  Korah". 

Page  24. 

1".  "Sons  of  Korah"  m  y  refer  to  the  Kohathite 
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section  of  the  Levites.  II  Chr.  20:lff. 
2".  It  probably  refers  to  a  collection  of  psalms 
In  possession  of  the  Levitical  guild. 

b.  Authorship  of  the  psalms  as  set  forth  in  the  titles 
is  the  work  of  a  later  literary  period. 

c.  It  was  not  unusual  to  assign  literary  writings  to 
the  great  religious  leaders  of  the  past. 

2.  Historical  references  which  are  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  the  psalm.    Pages  2G-28. 

a.  Seldom  definite  enough  to  do  more  than  fix  the 
general  period. 

b.  All  the  psalms  that  have  historical  references 

in  their  titles  also  have  David  ascribed  as  author. 

c.  The  reference  in  the  title  often  does  not  fit 
the  psalm  itself. 

3.  Liturgical  notices.     Pages  29-31. 

a.  "For  the  Precentor 

b.  "For  the  Chief  Musician" 
1* •  May  have  two  meanings: 

ln.  The  leader  of  a  band  of  singers. 
2".  The  person  to  whom  the  song  was  given  in 
order  that  it  might  be  set  to  music. 

4.  Musical  notices.      Pages  32-56 

a.  .  These  give  the  name  by  which  a  psa*m  is  described, 

i.e.  whether  it  is  a  psalm,  hymn  or  prayer.  Pages  32-40. 

b.  Names  the  instrument.    Pages  41-5 2a 
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1*  .  Some  of  the  words  that  have  often  been  thought 
to  refer  to  musical  instruments  are  very 
obscure  in  their  meaning, i.e.  for  example, 
ln.  "Shoshannim"    has  been  translated  to  mean 
a  lily  shaped  instrument,  a  tune  of  a 
popular  song,  flowers  recalling  Passover. 
2".  "Gittith"  has  been  translated  as  a  lyre, 

a  measure  of  music  borrowed  from  Philistines, 
winepresses  recalling  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
c.  Popular  airs  adopted  as  tunes  for  the  psalms.  Pages  52-S 
l1 •  That  there  are  any  popular  airs  referred  to  in 

the  psalms  is  a  conjecture. 
21.  Examples  are:  "Hind  of  the  Dawn"  Psalm  2?, 
"The  Silent  Dove  in  Par  Off  Lands"  Ps.5G, 
"Destroy  Not"  Ps.57,  "Death  of  the  Son"  Ps.9. 
III.  Conclusions.  Page  55. 

A.  As  to  historical  references  in  the  titles  we  must  admit 
that  they  are  placed  there  by  uncritical  minds. 

B.  The  authorship  in  the  titles  is  the  work  of  a  later  period. 

C.  The  musical  references  have  not  been  clearly  understood. 

1.  The  LXX  translators  did  not  clearly  understand  them. 

2.  Many  of  them  do  ref^r  to  musical  instruments,  but  not 
as  many  as  was  at  one  time  supposed. 

3.  There  are  references  that  seem  to  refer  to  popular 
airs  but  their  meaning  is  only  a  conjecture. 

D.  Their  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  embody 
early  tradition. 


Thesis 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  TITLES  OF  THE  PSALM 
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A  CRITICISM  0?  THE  TITLES  OP  THE  PSALMS 

^  Introduction 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  psalm  titles  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  titles  are  untrustworthy  as  to  the 

authorship  and  historical  references,  that  the  "key" 

Thesis 

is  lost  to  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  musical  refer- 
ences, that  there  are  popular  airs  in  the  titles  is  a  conjecture. 
There  are  some  who  accept  the  titles  as  reliable,  while  others 
reject  them  entirely,  but  there  are  those  that  see  in  them  a 
nucleus  of  history.  TTe  must  examine  them  carefully  before  we 
reject  or  accept  them. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  titles  were  not  written 
by  the  authors  of  the  psalms,  but  that  they  are  the  work  of  an 
editor  or  compiler  of  a  later  period.  In  some 

Origin  of 

the  Titles        instances  the  phraseology  is  almost  verbatim  from 

1 

the  language  of  I  Samuel,    which  was  written  con- 
siderably after  the  time  of  David.  The  titles  vary  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint  texts.  Many  that  have  no  superscriptions 
in  the  Hebrew  text  have  had  thera  added  in  the  LXX.  For  example, 
in  the  LXX  David  is  accredited  with  the  authorship  of  Psalms, 
33,  43,  67,  71,91,  93-99,  104,  and  137.  In  the  Hebrew  text 
they  have  no  titles*  It  seems  that  the  habit  of  assigning 
religious  writings  of  the  people  to  great  men  of  the  past 

1.  Psalm  18:1  cf  II  Samuel  22:1 

"      34:1    "I        "  21:13 

■       51:1    "  II        "  12: If 

"       52:1    "     I        "  29: 9f 

"      £4:1    B     I        "  23:19 
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was  very  common  in  thn  later  post-exilic  period.  By  later 
editors  Solomon  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  author  of  more  than 
one  composition.1  No  one  accepts  these  assignments  as  valid .They 
are  recognized  as  the  product  of  a  later  literary  period.  Not 
only  Solomon,  but  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah  and  the  Patriarchs  are  all 
credited  with  literary  achievements  by  the  later  pseudepi- 
graphic  writers.  Some  of  the  titles  probably  originated  from 
other  titles  as  "it  was  a  rule  amongst  the  Jews  that  a  psalm 
without  the  name  of  an  author  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  author 
named  in  the  psalm  nearest  preceding  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  in  a  collection  named  • of  David1,  all  psalms  would  be 
ascribed  to  him."    Hippolytus  tells  us  "that  in  his  time  most 
people  said  1  the  Psalms  of  David1  and  believed  the  whole  book 
to  be  his"?  So  we  see  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  titles  that 
deal  with  authorship  originated.  The  scribes  who  prefixed  the 
titles  were  not  just  writing  nonsense/  but  were  following  the 
customs  of  their  day.  "The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  super- 
scriptions is  that  they  are  quesses  of  Hebrew  editors  and 

4 

scribes  of  a  period  long  prior  to  the  Greek  version"  The 
time  when  these  titles  have  been  added  cannot  be  fixed.  It  is 
likely  that  at  every  compilation  some  titles  were  added.  As  a 
whole  the  titles  are  early,  but  far  from  contemporaneous  with 
the  psalms  themselves.  That  the  titles  were  usual  we  see  from 

1.  The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Odes  of  Solomon  an'  the  Vfis^om 
of  Solomon. 

2.  Davison,  W.T.  .  The  New  Century  Bible.  Intro,  p. 11. 
4.  Internation  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia,  p. 2487. 
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the  headings  of  the  lyrics  in  II  Samuel  22:1,  23:1  and  the  ode 
in  Habakkuk  3,  and  we  may  also  compare  the  titles  given  to 
separate  utterances  of  the  prophets  in  Isaiah  1:1  and  2:1. 

The  titles  as  a  whole  have  a  five-fold  object.  It  is, first, 
to  define  the  character  ©f  a  psalm,  that  is,  to  tell  whether 
it  is  a  prayer,  song  or  psalm;  second,  to  state 

Object  of 

the  Titles        the  author  to  whOMit  was  attributed;  third,  to 

state  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  composed;  fourth,  to  notify  the  manner  in  which  the 
psalms  were  to  be  performed  music,  lly  in  the  public  services 
of  the  Temple;  (The  terms  describing  the  character  and  the 
musical  accompaniments  of  a  psalm  are  often  obscure) ;  fifth, 
to  state  who  the  chief  singers  were.  Asaph,  Heman  and  Ethan 
are  the  names  of  the  chief  singers  of  David.1  They  were 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  guilds  of  singers,  who  assisted 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Second  Temple.2 

V.Tien  we  examine  the  titles  we  find  them  to  be  of  three 
kinds,  referring  to,  (l)  authorship  or  composition,  (2)  to 
efcafc©  the  historical  circumstances  which  gave 

The  kinds  c 

of  Titles        rise  to  the  psalm,  (3)  to  the  musical  setting 
of  the  psalm.  As  to  the  last  it  might  be  said 
here  that  some  of  the  musical  expressions  are  so  ancient  that 
the  LXX  translators  did  not  understand  them  and  many  curious 
guesses  have  been  made  as  to  their  meaning. 

1.  I  Chronicles  6*33-38,  39-43,  44-47  and  15:17-19 

2#  II  Chronicles  25:lff,  II  Chronicles  5:12,  29:13,  35:15. 
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Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  one  hundred  have  the 

authors  named.  There  are  only  thirty  four  that  have  no  titles 

and  these  "are  called  by  the  quaint  Jewish 
Authorship  1 

writers  1  the  orphans1".     Of  the  one  hundred  that 

have  an  author  named,  seventy  three  are  ascribed  to  David. 

These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  in  which 

Davidic  authorship  preponderates.  2.  Those  which  may  have  been 

written  by  him.    .3,  Those  which  could  not  have  come  from  his 

pen.  One  psalm  is  ascribed  to  L!oses,  two  to  Solomon,  twelve  to 

Asaph,  eleven  to  the  Msons  of  Koran",  one  to  Heman  and  one  to 

Ethan.  The  SeptTiagint  translators  ascribe  fourteen  to  David 

where  the  Hebrew  text  does  not  do  so,  while  four  that  are 

attributed  to  him  in  the  Hebrew  are  not  so  in  the  Septuagint. 

"Te  must  not  suppose  that  the  notes  of  authors1  names  in  a 

hymn-book  have  the  same  weight  as  the  statements  of  an 

historical  book.  In  a  liturgical  collection  the  authors  name 

is  of  little  consequence,  and  the  editors  who  altered  the 

text  of  a  poem  cannot  be  assumed  a  priori  to  have  taken 

„2 

absolute  care  to  preserve  a  correct  record  of  its  origin." 

TTe  must  understand  the  formation  of  the  Psalter  before 
going  into  detail  as  to  authorship.  The  Psalter  is  made  up 

of  five  books.  Each  book  closes  with  a  dox- 

The  Psalter 

ology  with  the  exception  of  the  last  and  there 
the  last  psalm  is  a  doxology.  The  fallowing  is  a  division  of 

1.  Van  Dyke,  Henry  .   .  .  The  Story  of  the  Psalms,  p. 7. 

2.  Smith,  TF.R  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 

Church,  p. 183. 
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the Psalter  as  to  books  and  the  names  of  the  authors  as  they 
are  found  in  the  titles: 

Book  I.  Psalms  1-41.  All  of  these  are  ascribed  to 
David  except  1,2,  10  (which  is  really  a 
part  of  9)  and  33. 
Book  II.  Psalms  42-72.     Psalms  42-49  are  ascribed  to 

the  "sons  of  Korah" ;  Psalm  50  to  Asaph;  51-71 
to  David  or  anonymous;  Psalm  72  to  Solomon. 
Book  III.  Psalms  73-S9.  Psalms  73-83  are  ascribed  to 
Asaph;  84,  85,  87,  88,  are  of  the  "sons  of 
Korah";  86,  David;  88,  Heman;  89,  Ethan. 
Book  IV.  Psalms  90-106.  Psalm  90  is  accredited  to 

Moses;  Psalms  101  and  103  are  David's. 
Book  V.     Psalms  107-150.  The  Psalms  ascribed  to  David 

are:  108-110,  122, 1  124, 1  131, 1  133, 1  138-145. 
Psalm  1271  is  ascribed  to  Solomon.  Psalms  120- 
134  are  pilgrimage  psalms. 
That  the  phrase  l'David  (of  David,  literally  to  David) 
implies  Davidic  authorship  is  by  no  moann  certain.  Thirtle  says 
concerning  the  preposition  before  David,  "when 

L1 David 

prefixed  to  a  name  at  the  head  of  a  psalm  it  stands 
for  possession,  in  the  sense  of  authorship;  when  prefixed  to 
the  'Chief  Musician*  it  must  stand  for  possession,  though  in 
another  sense ;  presumably  that  of  having  been  given  a  place  in 
the  precentor's  repretory  or  list  of  psalms  proper  for  render- 
ing in  the  Temple  service."2  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a 

1.  Hot  so  ascribed  in  the  Septuagint. 

2.  Thirtle,  J .17.   .  .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms,  pp.  3,4. 
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collection  which  was  nominally  Daviclic  many  psalms  acquired 
the  title  l'David.  This  has  been  paralleled  many  times.  We 
often  speak  of  "Tfesley^  hymns"  when  we  mean  a  certain 
hymn  book.  The  early  people  probably  knew  that  David  did  not 
write  all  the  psalms  accredited  to  him,  just  as  we  know  that 
Wesley  did  not  write  all  the  hymns  in  the  book  which  bears 
his  name.  In  favor  of  this  interpretation  of  the  title,  "A 
Psalm  of  David",  we  see  in  the  Septuagint  that  Psalm  138  (137) 
is  called  a  Daviclic  Psalm  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  and  Psalm 
137  (138)   is  called  a  Davidic  Psalm  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  im- 
probable that  the  word  l'David  was  designed  by  the  ear"!  y 
editors  to  indicate  their  opinion  that  these  psalms  were 
Davidic  in  authorship,  as  many  have  supposed,  for  in  many 
cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  any  connection  between 
the  title  and  the  psalm  and  only  by  romancing  can  it  be  done."1" 
The  'lamed*!1   is  not  the  *lamedh'  of  authorship.  The  earliest 
collections  of  psalms  for  use  in  the  synagogue  were  made  under 
the  name  of  David  who  was  the  father  of  temple  worship,  and 
thus  his  name  became  attached  to  the  whole  collection.  Tfhile 
this  accounts  for  the  name  of  David  being  attached  to  the  psalms 
in  Books  I  and  II  of  the  Psalter,  it  does  not  account  for  his 
name  being  attached  to  psalms  that  appear  sporadically  up  and 
down  the  other  Booksof  the  Psalter.  T7e  have  already  noted 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  ascribe  religious 
writings  to  great  men  of  the  past.  This  is  probably  the 

1.  Example,  Psalm  34. 
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"best  way  to  account  for  Davidic  authorship  in  the  psalms  that 
appear  sporadically  in  the  Psalter.  In  Psalm  12?  the  title 
appears"  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  name  David  appearing 
in  verse  5  though    the  psalm  itself  is  referring  to  the  house 
of  David  as  a  recollection.  Again,  in  Psalm  144,  verse  10, 
the  psalmist  says,  "Thou  that  gives t  deliverance  to  the  kings, 
who  didst  save  David  from  the  hurtful  sword,  save  me/  Here 
David  and  the  Psalmist  are  clearly  distinguished,  yet  David  is 
named  as  author  in  the  title,  professor  Smith  says,  "Such 
facts  not  only  break  down  the  authority  of  the  titles,  but 
show  how  very  hasty  were  the  inferences  on  which  they  were 
adopted."1  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  it  way  because  of 
haste  that  David1 s  name  was  attached  to  the  psalms,  but 
because  it  was  the  custom  of  that  day  to  assign  the  great 
men  of  the  past  to  their  religious  writings.  So  it  seems  that 
David's  name  became  attached  to  so  many  of  our  psalms  in  two 
ways.  First,  there  were  two  separate  collections  used  in  the 
Temple  worship  that  became  known  as  the  "Psalms  of  David"  and, 
second  his  name  was  ascribed  to  later  psalms  because  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  day  to  do  so. 

Are  there  any  Davidic  psalms?  McPadyen  says,  "The  prohlem 
of  authorship  of  the  psalms  is  one  of  the  thorniest  in  the 
Old  Testament,    and,  "In  the  quest  for  Davidic 

Are  there 

Davidic  psalms  we  can  never  possibly  rise  above  con- 

Psalms? 

jecture."3  p0r  many  centuries  David  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  founder  of  Psalmody  in  Israel.  Some 

1.  Smith,  W.R.   .  .  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p. 195 

2.  l'cPadyen,J.".  .  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p. 248. 
Z.  Ibid  Page  CO. 
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Old  Testament  references  that  are  always  quoted  to  show  that 
David  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  psalmody  In 
Israel  are: 

II  Samuel  23:1  .  .  David  is  "the  eweet  psalmist  of  Israel". 
I  Samuel  1G:18  •  .He  is  "skilful  in  playing". 
I  Chronicles  23:5, .and  II  Chronicles  29:25  .   .  He  intro- 
duced stringed  instruments  into  the 
Temple  worship. 
Nehemiah  12:36  .  .The  "musical  instruments  of  David  the 

man  of  God"  are  mentioned. 
Amos  6:5  .   .   .  .  Much  earlier  than  this  David's  musical 

instruments  had  become  proverbial. 
TTe  cannot  prove  that  David  wrote  any  psalms.  The  probability 
is  that  he  wrote  many.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  these  have 
been  lost  and  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  so,  when  the  Eighteenth 
Psalm,  from  Internal  and  external  evidence,  so  marked  137  points 
to  David  as  author.  Penan  sneers  at  those,  "pious  souls  who 
fancy  that  they  have  been  in  spiritual  communion  with  the 

M  1 

bandit".     There  is  much  evidence  that  David  wrote  Psalm  18. 
In  II  Samuel  22:1  we  have  a  distinct  statement  that  confirms 
the  historical  title  of  this  psalm  -  "And  David  spake  unto 
Jehovah  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day  that  Jehovah  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  out  of  the  hand 
of  Saul".  Critics  will  not  often  admit  this  as  independent 

1.  Renan  .  .Origin  of  the  Psalter.  (Quoted  by  T7. T.Davison,  in 

the"Praises  of  Israel"p.  44. 
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evidence  because  they  affirm  that  this  section  (chapters  21-23) 
of  Samuel  is  an  appendix  to  the  Book  and  of  a  later  date. 
This  section  is  a  break  in  the  narrative,  but  consists 
of  certain  illustrative  extracts,  historical  and  poetical, 
inserted  from  earlier  and  perhaps  contemporary  documents. 
If  II  Samuel  22:1  does  not  have  the  force  of  contemporary 
evidence  it  represents  a  period  which  takes  us  back  within  a 
couple  of  centuries  of  David's  time  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  rests  upon  contemporary  documents.  A  comparison  of  the 
Eighteenth  Psalm  and  II  Samuel  seems  to  show  that  II  Samuel 
is  the  older  of  the  two  or  that  they  are  both  taken  from 
some  earlier  authority.1  The  internal  evidence  confirms  the 
statement  of  the  title.  There  is  nothing  in  the  psalm  that 
is  inconsistent  with  David ic  authorship.  The  language  and  the 
ideas  of  the  Psalm  are  primitive.  It  has  a  naive  conception 
of  retribution.  Verse  27  has  often  been  cited  as  destroying 
Davidic  authorship,  but  it  might  well  have  come  from  his  pen. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  verses  49  and  50  could  point 
to  another  author,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  incompatible 
with  Davidic  authorship.  However,  they  may  be  a  later 
addition  and,  if  so,  it  does  not  discredit  Davidic  author- 
ship for  the  rest  of  the  Psalm.  Thus,  I  see  no  reason  for  denying 
Davidic  authorship.  Because  the  authorship  of  other  Davidic 
psalms  has  been  discredited  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit 
this  one  unless  we  can  find  reason  for  doing  so.  That  nit  is 

1.  I  Chronicles  29:29,30. 
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exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  one  else  of  whom  such  words 
could  have  been  used  while  it  has  all  the  freshness  and  force 

M  1 

of  an  original  and  early  composition      one  cannot  be  certain. 
n17e  have  no  standard  outside  the  Psalter  by  which  to  determine 
David's  poetical  style  except  II  Samuel  1:19-27,  3:33f,  nor 
(in  our  ignorance  of  what  other  poets  might  have  achieved)  are 
we  entitled  to  declare  that  certain  psalms  could  have  been 
composed  by  no  one  except  David  himself."  The  history  of 
poetry  shows  that  the  art  of  poetical  composition  was  far 

3 

enough  advanced  for  such  an  ode  to  be  written  at  this  time. 

4 

Undoubtedly  David  wrote  the  elegy  over  Saul  and  Johnathan. 
If  he  wrote  that  why  could  he  not  write  this  psalmS  One  must 
agree  with  Cheyne's  theory  that  if  David  did  not  write  this 
Psalm  it  was  written  by  one  who  could  throw  himself  back 
into  the  life  of  the  hero.  (T7ho  was  this  highly  skilled 
poet?)  "This  conclusion  appears  to  spring  from  the  assumed 
premise  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  art,  not 
less  than  from  the  histor^r  of  religion,  the  supposition  that 
we  have    .  Davidic  psalms  presents  insuperable  difficulties". 
Internal  and  external  evidence  give  a  fairly  conclusive  case 
in  favor  of  Davidic  authorship  of  this  psalm.  If  this  one  is 

1.  Davison,T7.T.  .  .  The  Praises  of  Israel.  Page  40. 

2.  Driver, S.R.  .  .     Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 

Old  Testament,  p. 380. 

3.  Example,  the  Song  of  Deborah,  Judges  5. 

4.  II  Samuel  I 

5.  Hasting1 s  Bible  Dictionary.  Page  151.  Vol. IV. 
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not  David's  then  we  probably  have  none  from  his  pen.  If  it 
is  his,  the  way  is  open  to  discuss  and  compare  others  for 
which  a  similar  c?.aim  is  made,  rejecting  only  those  that 
are  condemned  by  internal  evidence. 

Critics  differ  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  Davidic  psalms. 
Baethgen  admits  three  -  3,  4,  and  18.  He  questions  three  and 

four.  Schultz,  in  his  early  edition  of  the  Theology 

Number 

of  of  the  Old  Testament  says  that  there  are  ten  or 

Davidic 

Psalms  twelve,  but  later  admits  only  one,  the  Eighteenth. 

1 

Swald  admits  seventeen,    Delitzsch  forty,  but  he 
altered  this  in  later  years.  Da\7ison  says, "David  can  hardly 
have  written  more  than  ten  and  probably  not  more  than  twenty 
of  the  psalms  that  have  come  down  to  us."    Driver  sums  up  by 
saying,  "On  the  whole,  a  non  liquet  must  be  our  verdict:  it  is 
possible  that  Ewald's  list  of  Davidic  Psalms  is  too  large,  but 
ii  is  not  clear  that  none  of  the  psalms  contained  in  it  are  of 
Davidic  composition.      If  this  Eighteenth  Psalm  came  from  the 
hand  of  David  his  name  might  have  been  appended  by  himself. 
For  instances  like  Habbakuk  3  and  II  Samuel  1:18  show  that  he 
and  other  psalmists  might  have  done  so.  If  there  are  Davidic 
psalms  they  will  be  founu  among  those  that  Ewald  has  listed, 
but  my  own  feeling  is  that  there  is  but  one  -  the  Eighteenth. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  psalms  to  justify  this 
conclusion.  In  doing  so  we  must  consider  language,  style, 

1.  They  are:  11,  7,  16:7-10,  24:1-6,15,  101,  29,  19:1-6, 

18,  110,  60:6-10,  32,  3,  4,  2,  144:12*15. 

2.  Davison,Y7.T.   .   •  The  Praises  of  Israel.  p51. 

3.  Driver,  S.R.  .   .  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 

Old  Testament,  p. 380. 
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historical  allusions  in  the  psalm  itself,  character  of  the 
religious  ideas  expressed  and  relation  to  other  writings  as 

those  of  the  Prophets.  A  psalm  that  reflects 

Criteria  for 

David ic  Psalms        the  teachings  of  the  prophets  cannot  be 

Davidic.  Many  of  the  psalms  are  of  unequal 
poetic  merit,  containing  conventional  phrases  or  reminiscenoes 
of  earlier  psalms.  Very  often  even  these  points  are  not  to  be 
absolutely  depended  upon,  and  they  leave  a  wide  range  for 
difference  of  opinion  and  consequently  the  number  of  psalms 
accredited  to  David  by  different  authorities  differs  greatly. 

The  Aramaisms  of  Psalms  122,  103,  139,  and  144  put  Davidic 
authorship  out  of  the  question.  On  the  basis  of  language  alone 

they  must  be  placed  in  a  later  period,  -  a 

Language  and 

Style  Portray,-  period  when  the  Hebrew  was  being  superseded 

ing  a  Late  Date 

as  a  vernacular  by  the  Aramaic.  "The  differ- 
ences and  affinities  between  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  are  similar  to 
those  between  Engl ish  and  German.  By  the  rule  known  as  Grimm's 
law,  old  English  words  beginning  with  T  correspond  to  German 
words  with  2,  so  that  English'  *  ten*  is  German  *zehn* ,  and 
English  'to'  German  *zu*.  Now  if  we  find  a  man  speaking  or 
writing  English  who  puts  1  zu*  for  'to*  and  1 zehn*  for  'ten1, 
we  know  at  once  that  German  and  not  English  is  his  vernacular 
.   •  •  The  Psalmist  pronounces  words  with  a  guttural  (*Ayin) 
when  the  Hebrew  form  has  a  sharp  S  (Cade) ;  and  thus  he  declares 
himself  a  man  whose  vernacular  was  Aramaic,  as  clearly  as  the 
Ephraimites  revealed  their  tribe  by  saying  'Sibboleth1 " 

1.  Sraith,TT.R.   .  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church. pp.  193, 194. 
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Explanations  have  beenjgiven  for  the  Aragiaisms ,  but  they  are 
unsatisfactory,  for  if  the  psalms  were  written  in  the  North- 
ern Kingdom  Davidic  authorship  would  still  be  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  poetry  as  in  Psalms  9-10,  25,34,  37, and  145 
came  in  as  early  as  David;  but,  the  first  known  examples  of 
it  are  much  later.1  AJso,  in  the  psalm  itself  the  situation 
that  the  psalmist  faces  is  later  than  David,  as  in  Psalm  37 
we  have  an  exhortation  to  patience  in  the  time  of  oppreesion. 
This  shows  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  war  used  later. 
Psalms  that  echo  the  prophets'  teachings  cannot  be 

Davidic.  Psalm  15  asks  the  question  as  to  who  can  be  the 

2 

guests  of  Jehovah. J  The  answer  is  distinctly 

Psalms  that 

Echo  the  prophetic  and  shows  how  already  the  teachings 

Prophets 

of  the  prophets  had  become  embedded  in  the 

lives  of  the  people,  ^salm  24  is  post-exilic,  verse  4  is 

3 

a  prophetic  voice  or  echo.    Gunkel  thinks  that  verses  8-10  of 

this  Psalm  are  an  early  bit  of  poetry.  It  may  refer  to  the 

bringing  in  of  the  ark  to  the  sanctuary  by  David.  In  Psalm  51 

we  hear  the  voice  of  the  peophet  in  the  thought  of  the 

4 

inner  cleansing,     in  verses  10-12. In  verse  10  we  see  the 
creative  influence  of  Jeremiah.  The  measage  of  Psalm  138  is 
close  to  Ezekiel  36.  The  creatorship  of  God  is  expressed 
and  he  will  bring  that  which  he  has  started  to  perfection. 

1.  Lamentations  1-4  and  Proverbs  31:16-31. 

2.  Verse  one  and  the  answer  verses  2-5. 

3.  "He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." 

4.  Jeremiah  2:22,  13:33,  Isaiah  1:18. 
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In  this  Psalm  we  are  near  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Fsalm  23  is  later  than  David.  Here  the  Psalmist  is  under  the 
influence  of  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  in  picturing  Jehovah  as  a 
shepherd.1  Psalm  86  is  also  on  prophetic  teaching,  as  verse 
11  points  to  Jeremiah  32:39  and  verse  9  to  Isaiah  2:2-4. 
Psalm  68:4  (make  a  highway  for  him  that  rideth  through  the 
deserts)  points  to  Isaiah  40:3.  Psalms  22:27-30  and  65:2 
presuppose  Isaiah  2:2-4. 

Many  of  the  psalms  ascribed  to  David  are  of  an  historical 
situation  of  a  later  time.  Psalm  51:18f  and  69:35f  refer  to 

the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  Also,  in  69:33 

Historical 

References  in      we  have  reference  to" prisoners" ,  which  might 
the  Psalms 

well  refer  to  the  captivity.  Some  of  the  psalms 
refer  to  the  Temple  and  it  did  not  exist  at?  the  time  of  David. 
Examples  of  these  psalms  are:  5:7,  27:4,  28:2,  65:4,  68:29 
and  138:2.  Some  believe  that  the  word  that  has  been  translated 
"palace"  or  "temple"  might  refer  to  the  "tent"  that  David  made 
for  the  ark.  *Tould  they  refer  to  a  tent  as  a  palace  any  moro 
than  we  would?  It  is  unnatural  and  improbable.  In  psalms  3 
and  1J?   we  have  the  "holy  hill*  mentioned.  It  is  still  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  Zion  would  be  called  "holy  hill" 
until  after  the  sanctuary  had  been  there  a  considerable  time. 
However,  if  this  were  the  only  objection  to  this  $salm  being 
attributed  to  David  it  might  be  allowed,  but  the  language  of 
the  same  psalm  describes  a  perio-'  of  oppression  and  fear. 

1.  Clearly  based  on  Ezekiel  34:1-16 

2.  Psalm  3:4  and  15:1 
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In  Psalm  24:3  we  have  a  reference  to  the  hill  of  Jehovah,  and 
also  a  prophetic  reference  which  proves  that  the  "holy  hill" 
was  an  expression  of  a  later  time  than  David.  In  some  of  the 
psalms  (  12,  14,  35,  38)  we  have  pictured  for  us  people 
suffering  in  silence,  and  conditions  which  are  completely  out 
of  harmony  with  anything  that  we  learn  of  David's  life  in  the 
account  of  Samuel.  After  careful  reading  one  certainly  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  words  of  men  at 
different  periods  and  suffering  under  different  circumstances 
than  we  can  imagine  for  David's  time.  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  manufacture  diseases  and  enemies  for  David  in  order  to 
justify  the  titles.  Some  of  the  psalms  that  refer  to  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  standing  are:  27,  13,  12.  Psalm  53 
and  51  refer  to  the  captivity.  Some  maintain  that  the  last 
verses  of  51  are  a  later  addition,  but  when  read  carefully 
one  can  see  that  to  close  the  Psalm  wilh  verse  17  is  abrupt. 
"The  Psalm  (51)   is  a  psalm  of  the  true  Israel  of  the  exile 
in  the  mouth  of  a  prophet,  perhaps  of  the  very  prophet  that 
wrote  the  last  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.      It  is 
amusing  that  some  will  hold  to  David ic  authorship  in  the  face 
of  facts  and  in  reference  to  Psalms  20  and  21,  which  are  not 
addresses  of  a  king  to  his  people,  but  prayers  of  the  people 
for  their  king,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  David  wrote  these 
words  and  gave  them  to  the  people  in  which  to  express  their 
loyalty  to  him.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sixty- third  Psalm  in 
which  the  Psalmist  says  that  he  will  sing  unto  the  king's  name 

1.  Smith,  W.R.   .   .  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p. 418. 
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forever.  In  Psalms  69,  86,  and  109  the  Psalmist  is  sore 
afflicted,  his  friends  and  relatives  have  forsaken  him  and 
he  is  cruelly  reproached.  All  of  this  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  account  of  David  in  II  Samuel. 

Thus  our  conclusion  as  to  the  Davidic  Psalms  is  that  they 
spring  from  different  periods  of  Israel's  history  and  from 

the  experiences  of  many  men,  of  many  ages 

Conclusion  and 

David's  Gontri-      from  the  time  of  David  downward.  As  Smith 
but ion  to  the 

Religion  says,  the  titles  spring  from  an  age  "to 

of  Israel 

which  David  was  merely  the  abstract  psalmist, 
and  which  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  historical  conditions 
of  his  time."1  nThe  question, however,  whether  any  of  the 
Psalms  are  David1 s  possesses  in  reality  little  but  an  anti- 
quarian interest:  David,  it  is  certain,  left  his  impress 
upon  the  religion  of  Israel  not,  like  the  prophets,  directly, 
but  indirectly,  and  laying  the  foundations  for  a  national 
religious  centre." 

One  Psalm  (90)   is  ascribed  to  Moses.  It  has  the  title, 
"A  Prayer  of  Moses  the  Man  of  God.0  The  phrase  ■fian  of  God" 
v/as  probably  suggested  by  Deuteronomy  33:1.  Moses 

Moses 

as  as  author  was  likely  suggested  by  the  similarity 

Author 

of  the  teaching  in  the  Bsalm  and  in  Deuteronomy  32. 
But  this  does  not  prove  the  authorship  of  the  Psalm  as  the 
authorship  of  Deuteronomy  is  an  open  question.  There  are  many 
that  hold  to  the  Mosaie  authorship  of  the  Psalm,  but  I  feel 


l.Smith,v;.R.  .  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p. 216. 
2J)river,  S.R.  .Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament. p. 380. 


that  it  is  of  a  late  date,  for  the  very  first  verse  is 
retrospective,  "Lord,  thou    hast  been  our  dwellimg  place  in 
all  generations."  Verses  13-17  are  the  words  of  one  who  is 
looking  back  and  not  the  words  of  a  leader  at  the  beginning 
of  national  history  looking  forward.  Aldo,  the  Psalm  expresses 
the  creatorship  of  Jehovh,  which  is  an  idea  of  prophetic  times, 
and  reminds  us  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 

Solomon  is  purported  to  be  the  author  of  two  of  the  Psalms, 
the  Seventy- Second  and  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-Seventh.  In  the 
Septuagint  Psalm  127  is  not  ascribed  to  Solomon 

Solomon 

as  and  his  authorship  was  probably  suggested  because 

Author 

of  "house"  in  verse  1,  and  a  supposed^ in  verse  2  to 
II  Samuel  12:25.  The  title  of  the  Psalm  is  :  nA  Song  of  Ascents  ; 
of  Solomon."  If  we  give  any  credence  at  all  to  the  first  part 
of  the  title  it  seems  that  we  have  a  clear  case  for  an  exilic 
or  post-6xilic  Psalm,  for"A  Song  of  Ascents"  is  generally 
believed  to  refer  to  the  "going  up"  from  Babylon  or  the 
"goin~  up"  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  feasts.  The  songs 
being  sung  on  the  journey.  Psalm  72  as  a  whole  gives  one  the 
impression  that  it  is  of  a  later  date  than  Solomon.  Murphy 
believes  that  it  is  Solomon's  prajrer,  Cheyne  that  it  belongs 
to  the  third  century.  I  agree  with  Cheyne,  for  in  verse  4  we 
have  reference  to  the"poor"and  "needy"  and  the  "oppressor". 
TTho  was  the" oppressor"  in  the  time  of  Solomon?  Neither  had 
the  ppeblem  of  the  poor  and  needy  arisen.  Tarshish,  verse  10, 
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is  also  mentioned  in  Genesis  10,  but  there  in  the  P  document, 
which  is  later  than  Solomon,  The  Psalm  has  a  universal  note 
that  would  discredit  Solomon's  authorship  and  place  it  near 
the  time  of  the  Prophets. 

The  remaining  psalms  that  have  authors  named  are  ascribed 
to  "the  sons  or  Korah" ,  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  These  titles 

point  to  the  work  of  the  compiler  and  not  to 

Korah,  Asaph 

Heman,  Ethan       authors.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  these 

titles  point  to  possession,  i.e.  that  the 

Levitical  guilds  used  them,  Tfe  know  from  the  context  of  the 

Psalms  that  they  could  not  belong  to  the  "Asaph"  that  is 

contemporary  with  David  for  some  of  them  are  late  poems.  No 

Israelite  before  the  exile  would  say  what  we  have  in  Psalm 

44,  that  the  people  have  not  forgotten  Jehovah,  nor  stretched 

out  their  hands  to  a  strange  Gpd.1  Here,  also,  they  complain 

that  the  whole  nation  has  been  chastised,  its  armies  defeated, 

2 

they  are  scattered  among  the  nations,    and  they  are  a  reproach 
to  their  neighbors.    So  it  was  with  the  other  psalms  of  the 
guilds  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  are  of 

a  late  date.  The  psalms  in  the  collections  ' ave  common  feat- 
ures which  imply  careful  selection,  and  not  the  same  author, 
"Compilers  would  think  more  of  the  source  from  which  the  psalms 
were  actually  derived  than  of  the  presumably  remote  original 
author,  especially  in  the  days  when  personal  authorship  was 

1,  Verse  20 

2,  Verse  11 

3,  Verses  13  and  14. 


not  dwelt  upon  as  in  a  later  time." 

The  double  title  of  Psalm  88,  which  ascribes  the  Psalm  to 
"the  sons  of  Korah"  and  also  to  "Heman  the  Ezrahite"  presents 
a  problem  to  critics.  According  to  Thirtle's 

Heman 

the  scheme,  which  we  will  take  r.p  in  detail  in 

Ezrahite 

connection  with  the  musical  titles,  Psalm  88  is 

ascribed  to  Heman  and  Psalm  87  ends  with  the  part  of  the  title 

that  begins  88.  This  solution  is  simple  and  easy  and  has  some 

facts  in  its  favor, but  it  dodges  the  real  issue  here.  Others 

have  tried  to  explain  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between 

Heman,  the  Ezrahite,  and  the  "sons  of  Korah",  according  to 

the  Chronicler,  for  Korah  was  supposed  to  be  the  grandson  of 

Kohath,  and  Heman  was  of  the  Eohathite  family  and  set  apart 

g 

to  administer  the  music  of  the  Temple.    'T.R.Smith  maintains 
that  the  three  guilds  of  singers  (Heman,  Asaph,  Ethan  )  did 
not  exist  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  If  this 
be  true  then  the  reference  ^re  in  Chronicles  is  unhistorical. 
However,  the  conclusion  which  I  have  reached  and  which  seems 
plausible  is  that  we  have  two  traditions  here  -  one  that  the 
Psalm  was  first  in  the  possession  of  the  guild  of  Heman,  and 
the  other,  which  we  learn  from  Chronicles  that  the  service  of 
the  Temple  had  been  changed  by  the  time  the  Chronicler  wrote 
and  the  two  original  guilds  (Asaph,  Eorah)  had  been  replaced 
by  the  three  guilds  of  Asaph,  Heman  and  Ethan.  The  KDrahites 

1.  Hasting1 s  Bible  Dictionary    .  .    Article  on  Psalms  (Davison) 

2.  numbers  16  and  Chronicles  6:31-47,  25:1-7. 
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at  this  time  became  the  "doorkeepers".    Thus,  my  conclusion  in 
accounting  for  the  double  title  is  that  until  the  time  of  the 
change  in  the  Temple  worship  the  Psalm  was  in  the  collection 
of  Levitical  psalms  belonging  to  the  "sons  of  Korah"  and  tha' 
after  the  change  it  war'  taken  over  by  the  guild  of  Heman  and 
the  compiler  was  not  critical  of  the  distinction  and  gave  us 
both  traditions. 

It  is  significant  that  those  titles  that  have  historical 
notices  also  have  David  as  their  author.  If  David  really  pre- 
fixed these  notices  how  is  it  that  we  find  none 

Historical 

Notices  in        in  the  other  psalms.  Many  of  these  titles  are 
the  Psalms 

borrowed  from  the  historical  books,  as,  Psalm  34 

refers  to  I  Samuel£l:14  and  the  title  reference  in  Psalm  55  to 
2 

I  Samuel  22:9.    The  additions  and  deviations  in  the  historical 
notices  of  the  Septuagint  show  how  common  it  was  for  the 
collectors  to  adopt  different  traditions,  or  perhaps  follow 
mere  conjecture.  Judging  from  the  ancient  versions  much 
liberty  was  taken  with  the  titles  by  adding  to  them.  Even  the 
Septuagint  takes  such  liberties,  for  example,  Psalm  27  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  David  "before  his  anointing",  Psalm 
96  "when  the  house  was  being  built  after  the  captivity".  From 
the  lack  of  care  In  the  transmission  of  the  titles  and  the 
liberties  taken  with  them  it  is  evident  that  the  post-Old 
Testament  Jews  and  the  early  Christians  die1:  not  look  upon  the 


1.  I  Chronicles  9:19  and  26:1,19 

2.  Others  are  Psalm  54-1  Samuel  23 : If  and  Psalm  56  - 

I  Samuel  21:11-15. 
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titles  as  integral  parts  of  the  psalms .  *  Some  of  the  historical 

references  are  so  unsuitable  to  the  verses  below  them  that  it 

throws  discredit  on  all  of  them.  Psalm  54  is  assigned  to  the 

2 

time  when  David  feigned  madness  at  the  court  of  Achish,  but 
the  verses  below  it  do  not  give  one  reference  to  such  an 
occasion.  The  £salm  consists  of  exhortations  to  righteousness: 
"Depart  from  evil  and  do  good;  seek  peace  and  pursue  it," (verse  14 
"Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile," 
(verse  13).  It  is  entirely  out  of  relation  with  the  situation 
mentioned  in  the  title.  Psalm  52  is  inconsistent  with  vhat  we 
know  of  Doeg    and  of  David's  situation  at  the  time  referred 
to  in  the  title.  The  man  in  the  title  that  is  called  Doeg  is 
according  to  verse  7  rich  and  powerful,  but  in  I  Samuel  21:7 
we  read  that  he  is  the  chief  of  the  herdsmen.  Psalm  59  has 
this  title  regarding  t  e  historical  notice:  "when  Saul  sent 
and  they  watched  the  house  to  kill  him."    But,  the  writer 
of  Psalm  59  is  living  in  a  city  attacked  by  foreign  foes  and 
prays  that  God  will  cast  them  down,  that  he  may  manifest  his 
power  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  The  references  to  "nations" 
betrays  a  later  date  to  the  Psalm.  The  Psalm  is  inconsistent 
with  the  feeling  of  David  toward  Saul:  "Jehovah  forbid  that  I 
should  do  this  thing  unto  my  Lord,  Jehovah's  anointed,  to  put 
forth  my  hand  against  him,  seeing  he  is  Jehovah's  anointed." 
Psalm  54  is  said  to  be  about  the  Ziphites,  but  the  reference 
is  in  reality  to  strangers  and  tyrants,  and  strangers  and 

1.  Eiselen,  Carl  .  .  The  Psalms  and  Other  Sacred  Writings,  p. 44 

2.  I  Samuel  21:13 

3.  I  Samuel  19:11 

4.  I  Samuel  24:6 


tyrants  are  standing  Old  Testament  names  for  foreign  foes. 
Driver    says  that  the  titles  are  incongruous  and  sometimes 
appear  to  have  been  merely  suggested  by  a  superficial  view 
of  particular  expressions, i.e.  52:2  is  supposed  to  point  to 
Doeg,  54:3  to  the  Ziphites,  56:2  to  the  Philistines,  57:3  to 
Saul,  59:3  to  Saul's  messengers.  "  Every  indication  converges 
to  the  same  conclusion, viz .  th&t  the'Davidic*  Psalms  spring, 
in  fact  from  many  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history, 
from  the  time  of  David  himself  downwards;  and  in  the  various 
moods  which  they  reflect  -  despondency,  trouble,  searchings. 
of  heart,  penitence,  hope,  confidence,  thankfulness,  exultation; 
or  the  various  situations  which  they  shadow  forth  -  distress, 
sickness,  oppression  or  persecution,  deliverance,  -  they  set 
before  us  the  experiences  of  many  men,  and  of  many  ages  of  the 
national  life. "3 

Thus,  we  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  author. 
TChile  many  of  the  psalms  display  marked  similarities  to  the 

Prophets  and  seem  as  though  they  must  have 

Impossible  to 

Determine  the      been  written  by  the  prophets,  still  we  must 
Authorship 

remember  that  the  Hebrew  writers  borrowed 

expressions  from  those  before  them  and,  so,  we  cannot  be  sure 

4 

that  these  expressions  represent  identity  of  authorship. 
But,  when  we  compare  the  psalms  and  the  prophets  we  notice 
that  the  latter  display  more  originality.  The  prophets  were 
the  pioneers  in  religious  expression  and  the  Psalmists 
applied  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  and  proclaimed  them. 

1.  Smith,  W#R,  .  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p. 203. 

2.  Driver,  S.R.  .Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  t he  O.T.  p. 384. 

3.  Ibid.  p. 377 

4.  See  page  17  of  this  thesis.  Comp.  Jeremiah  10:25  with  Ps.  79:6 


The  third  type  of  titles  £hat  we  will  consider  are  those 
of  liturgical  character.  The  musical  and  liturgical  notices 
combine  with  other  indications , i.e.  authorship 

Liturgical 

Notices  in        and  historical  titles  to  show  that  the  titles 
the  Titles 

were  not  fixed  until  the  psalms  came  into 

liturgical  use.  There  is  a  decided  presumption  that  their 

origin  dates  from  the  period  when  they  became  the  song  book 

of  the  Second  Temple.  The  words"for  the  Chief  Musician"are 

prefixed  to  fifty-five  psalms^  most  of  which  are  ascribed  to 
1  o 

David.  Mowinckel's  conclusion  in  regard  to  this  phrase  is 
that  it  cannot  be  proven  to  mean  "to  the  musician"  and  that 
we  must  derive  the  mean5.ng  from  the  root  "nsh"  meaning  "to 
radiate,  to  shine".  The  Piel  has  a  causative  force.  Therefore 
he  says  that  the  Piel  participle  "lameneseeah"  has  the  force 
of  to  be  made  to  shine.  The  object  must  be  supplied  and  so 
he  makes  that  object  the  face  of  Jehovah.  Thus  he  says  the 
expression  "lamenesseah"  is  translated    "to  or  for  the 
gracious  voice  (favor)"  or  "to  the  homage".  Mowinckel's  con- 
clusipn  is  interesting,  but  I  think  he  is  mote  interested  in 
his  theory  on  this  point  than  in  the  facts.  He  states  that  the 
meanings  given  us  in  Chronicles  do  not  help  to  explain 
"lamenesseah"  in  the  titles,  but  I  agree  with  Kirkpatrick  that 
they  do. "The  verb  is  used  in  Chronicles  and  Ezra  in  the  sense 
of  superintending  (I  Chronicles  23:4  II  Chronicles  2:2,  18; 

1.  In  Book  I   (Pss.1-41)   it  occurs  19  times;  in  Book  11(42-72) 
twenty  five  times;  in  Book  III  (73-89)  eight  times;  Book  IV 
(90-105)  not  at  all  and  in  Book  V  three  times. 

2.  Mowinckel,  Sigmund  .  .  Psalmens tudien.  Part  IV.  Page  21. 
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34:12;  Ezra  3:3,9)  and  in  I  Chronicles  15:21.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  word  means  the  'precentor1  or  'conductor1 
of  the  Temple  choir,  who  trained  the  choir  and  led  the  music, 
and  that  it  refers  to  the  use  of  the  psalm  in  the  Temple 
services"1    This  gives  the  distinction  between  the  poet  and 
the  Chief  Musician. 

The  psalms  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  of  the  authors, 
but  when  they  became  adopted  by  the  Chief  Musician    for  the 

the  Temple  service  they  were  "invested  with 

Signif icance 

of  of  the  a  new  quality."  No  matter  what  the  origin  of 

phrase  "For 

the  Chief  the  psalm  was,  when  "For  the  Chief  Musician 

Musician" 

was  added  it  took  its  place  in  Israel's  book 
of  praises.  The  root  of  this  word  means  to  shine."  It  carries 
with  it  the  meaning  of  excellence  or  marked  ability  in  any 
profession.  The  preposition  lamed  prefixed  to  the  'precentor* 
must  be  understood  as  meaning  that  it  belonged  to  him  for 
sin/ring  purposes. 

In  our  Bibles  the  words  "For  the  Chief  Musician"  appear 
at  the  top  of  the  psalm.  Thirties-maintains  that  it  belongs  at 

the  conclusipn  of  the  psalm.  Along  with  it 

Position  of 

"For  the  Chief  he  places  the  musical  terms.  He  bases  this 

Musician" and 

Thirtle's  scheme        scheme  on  Habbakuk  3,  which  he  says  is  a 

model  and  being  alone  cannot  have  taken 
anything  from  a  preceding  psalm.  In  Habbakuk  three  we  have 
for  its  title,  "A  Prayer  of  Habbakuk  the  Prophet  upon  the 


1.  Kirkpa trick,  A.F.  .  .  Intro,  to  the  Cambridge  Bible.  P.SliPsalms) 
2.  Thirtle,J.^.  .  .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms. 
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Shigionoth"  and  it  ends  with,  "To  the  Chief  Musician  on  ray 
stringed  instruments."  He  points  to  this  psalra  as  a  model  of 
what  the  psalms  of  Israel  were  in  the  point  of  form,  and 
maintains  that  through  an  error  this  phrase  has  in  every  case 
been  placed  at  the  begiiming  of  the  psalm  following  that  to 
which  it  rightly  belongs.  The  error  he  says, has  come  about 
because  the  writing  was  so  close  and  compact  that  the  trans- 
lators, being  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  the  psalms  in  the 
days  of  Temple  worship,  placed  the  phrase  that  should  be  at 
at  the  end  of  the  psalm  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  following. 
On  first  studying  this  scheme  one  feels  that  the  "key",  which 
Delitzsch  says  was  early  lost  has  certainly  been  found  by 
Thirtle.  But,  further  investigation  into  the  individual  psalms 
gives  as  many  difficulties  in  this  scheme  as  we  have  with  the 
phrase  at  the  beginning  of  the  psalm.  Even  though  Habbakuk 
may  be  accepted  as  what  Israel's  psalms  were  in  point  of  form, 
is  it  not  feasible  that  when  the  psalms  came  into  use  in  the 
Temple  that  the  title  was  placed  at  the  topf  He  holds  that 
there  are  no  airs  to  popular  music  in  the  titles  anc-  that 
references  that  we  have  hitherto  understood  to  be  such  are 
really  the  titles  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  psalms  them- 
selves. If  this  be  true,  then  there  is  more  reason  that  they 
should  be  at  the  top  of  the  psalm,  and  not  at  the  end  with 
"  For  the  Chief  LIusician".  Why  should  the  title  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Chief  Musician?  It  would  be  meant  for 
the  congregation  and  at  the  beginning  would  be  the  most 
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logical  place.  Thirtlefs  explanation  will  be  taken  up  again 
in  connection  with  the  individual  psalms  that  bear  these 
^  «  musi:al  and  liturgical  notices  and  we  shall  see  that  he  often 

uses  his  imagination  and  strains  a  point  to  make  his  theory 
plausible.  Neither  does  he  take  into  consideration  that  the 
sources  of  information  that  the  early  writers  had  have  long 
since  perished.  He  has  simply  struck  upon  a  theory  that  has 
seemed  to  explain  a  few  of  the  psalm  titles  and  has  made  all 
conform  to  the  theory. 

That  the  Septuagint  translators  found  the  musical  titles 
in  the  psalms  and  could  not  understand  them  may  be  due  to 

one  of  two  things:  1,  they  were  ancient 

Musical  Notices 

terms  and  their  meaning  was  forgotten;  2, 
it  may  be  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  technical  terms  of 
Palestinian  music  in  Tilgypt.  '(This  would  also  point  to 
antiquity) ."The  great  antiquity  of  these  and  similar  in- 
scriptions also  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint 
translators  found  them  already  in  existence  and  did  not 
understand  them;  that  they  also  cannot  be  explained  from  the 
Books  of  the  Chronicles  (including  the  Book  of  Ezra,  which 
belongs  to  these)  in  which  much  is  said  about  music,  and 
appear  in  these  books,  like  much  besides,  as  an  old  treasure 
of  the  language  revived,  so  that  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  them  must  have  been  lost  very  early  as  also  appears  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  books  of  the  Psalter  they  are 
of  more  rare,  and  in  the  first  of  three  of  more  frequent 


occurence . " 

Of  the  musical  notices  we  will  deal" first  with  the  names 

by  which  a  psalm  is  described,  i.e.  whether  it  is  a  "song", 

a  "prayer"  or  a  "psalm".  "Mizmor"  and  "shir" 
Karnes  by  ? 
which  a  Psalm       are  generally  translated  as  a  "song".  Mowinckel' 
is  described 

says  that  the  common  understanding  of  the  words 

is  generally  right  is  so  far  as  "shir"  means  a  song  as  sung 

and  "mizmor"  on  the  contrary,  as  rendred  with  musical  instruments. 

Forty-three  psalms  are  styled  as  "mizmor";  two  are  designated 

"shir";  twelve  as  "mizmor  shir"  or  "shir  mizmor".  In  three  of 

the  Psalms  (65,  75,  76)  "mizmor"  and  "shir"  are  separated  from 

one  another  by  intervening  words,  which  shows  that  they  are 

3 

not  merely  a  compound  expression.  Perowne    says  that  the  two 

words  represent  the  same  psalm  in  two  different  musical  aspects. 

Howinckel's  conclusion  is  that  our  manuscripts  combine  two 

different  texts  with  the  terminology  of  both,  and,  if  this  is 

true  there  is  no  practical  difference  between  "mizmor"  and 

"shir";  the  words  are  then  as  marks  of  a  religious  song 
5 

sjmonymous . 

„  ,  6 

"Michtan"  occurs  in  the  headings  of  six  psalms.  Rabbinical 

c  omenta  tors  connect  the  word  with  "gold"  in  the  sense  of  a 

"golden  or  precious  poem."  Thirtle,  determined  to  find  the 


1.  Beli tzsch,  Franz  .   .  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. p. 23 

2.  Mowinckel,  Sigmund  .  .Psalmens tudien.  p. 2.  of  the  chapter 
on  Die  Technisc'ien  Termini  ir.  Den  Psalmenuberschrif ten. 

3.  Perowne , J.J. S.   .   .The  Book  of  Psalms.  Commentary,  p. 68 

4.  Same  as  two. 

5.  Note  the  number  in  which  both  "mizmor"  and  "shir"  appear: 
30,  48,  65,  66,  67,  68,  75,  76,  83,  87,  93,  88,  108. 

6.  Psalms  16,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60. 
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explanation  of  the  word  in  the  subject  matter  or  purpose  of 
the  Psalm,  holds  that  since  the  root  word  carries  with  it  the 
sense  of  being  covered  or  concealed  it  may  imply 

Michtam 

the  PERSONAL  and  PRIVATE  nature  of  these  psalms, 
in  their  origin  and  first  intention.  He  draws  this  conclusion 
because  four  of  the  psalms  are  in  the  first  person  singular 
and  are  of  the  nature  of  private  prayers  (16,  56,  57,  59), 
And  the  reason  that  he  assigns  for  Psalm  60  being  described 
as  "michtam"  is  that  it  was  to  be  taught.*1"  "May  this  mean  that 
a  prayer  that  was  personal  and  private  was  put  forth,  in 
special  circumstances,  as  a  model  for  general  worship  -  to 

o 

teachS      But,  for  Psalm  58  he  only  says  that  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  expostulation  with  sinners    and  an  appeal  to  Jehovah 

«-  TV. 

to  visit  judgment  upon  them,     I  cannot  see  that fc fits  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  comes,  Mowinckel  gives  the  most  plausible 
explanation;4  the  word  is  related  to  the  Assyrian  "katamu" 
which  means  to  cover,   (  most  probably  the  same  root,  which  in 

Hebrew  and  S^^rian  has  acquired  the  meaning  to  spot,  to  soil 
especially  with  blood,)  "Michtam"  indicates  a  song  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  expiate,  to  cover  the  sin,  the  uncleaness, 
the  illness,  the  guilt  -  all  these  ideas  are  synonymous.  As 
the  penitential  psalm  quiets  Jehovah's  wrath,  the  sin  is 
cohered  and  expiated.  The  word  can  therefore  be  translated 

1.  The  title  of  the  Psalm  is:  "Mich tan        David  to  teach." 

2.  Thirtle,J.-7.   .  .  The  titles  of  the  Psalms,  p.  136 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  L!owinckel,  Sigmund.     .   .  Fsalmenstudien.  Chapter  on  titles,  p. 4 


"expiatory  psalm".  To  this  idea  the  contents  of  these  psalms 

responds.  They  are  lamentationslametitetrtetts  and  prayers  of 

individuals  or  of  the  people  -  Psalm  60  -  in  distress.  Mowinckel 

points  out"  that  the  psalms  that  are  mentioned  here  are  not 

penitential  psalms  in  our  special  meaning  of  the  word,  in  so 

far  as  they  betray  no  special  clear-cut  consciousness  of  sin. 

The  old  Hebrew  had  as  a  rule  some  inner  understanding  that 

distress  or  illness  was  the  result  of  sin.  Our  distinction 

between  a  psalm  of  lamentation  in  penitence  and  a  psa^m  of 

1,2. 

lamentation  in  innocence  he  did  not  know. 

"Maschil"  is  found  in  the  titles  of  thirteen  psalms.  Its 
most  probable  meaning  is  a  "song  of  worship".  It  is  used  in 
II  Chronicle!  of  the  Levite  who  sang  a  song  of 

Maschil 

praise  before  Jehovah.  Some  have  explained  it  as 

"a  finely,  skilfully  constructed  ode."  But,  these  psalms  are 

not  siich  as  to  merit  this  distinction.  Others  explain  it  as 

"giving  instruction".  "Tftietner  actually  in  the  form  of  prayers 

or  meditations,  or  reducred  to  public  statements  or  appeals,  tne 

"maschil"  psalms  would  all  of  them  be  well  suited  for  the 

instruction  of  the  people;  and  if  they  were  set  forth  with 

5 

that  object,  then  their  titles    become  fully  justified. 

"Shiggaion"  appears  in  one  psalm  heading,  that  of  Psalm  7. 
A  number  of  meanings  have  been  suggested  for  the  word.  One  is 

1.  Mowinckel,  Sigmund  .   .  P§almenstudien.  Part  IV.  p. 5. 

2.  Another  meaning  that  might  be  mentioned  is  that  of  a  song 
of  deep  import,  from  "to  hide"  and  so  "a  mystery". 

3.  Psalms:  32,  52,  53,  54,  55,  42,  44,  45,  142,  74,  78,  88,  89. 

4.  Thirtle,  J.TT.  .  .   .  The  titles  of  the  Psalms. p. 137 


that  it  is"an  irregular  or  dithryambic  ode"  coming  from  "shagam" 

which  means"to  wander".  In  Habbakuk  3  we  find  "upon  the 

Shigionoth"  and  it  seems  t     '   the  preposition  de- 
Shi  gga  Ion 

notes  either  the  instrument  or  the  melody  after 
which  the  psalm  was  sung.  Some  have  said  that  "upon"  does  not 
denote  the  melody  to  which  Hie  Psalm  is  to  be  sung  but  the 
particular  kind  of  music,  so, "after  the  manner  of  dithyrambs"!" 
The  Arabic  has  a  "lament".  Mowinckel  translates  it  a  "psalm 
of  lamentation."  He  says  that  it  is  probably  akin  to  the 
Assyrian  word  "se*gu",  which  means  a  psalm    of  lamentation"." 
The  Hebrew  "shg"  means  "to  be  delirious,  to  rage".  Both  Psalm 
Seven  and  the  Psalm  in  Habbakuk  are  complaints  or  laments. 
I  think  that  the  meaning  that  is  given  by  Mowinckel  is  best 
as  it  fits  the  contents  of  the  Psalms. 

"Tehillah"  in  the  title  of  Psalm  145  is  best  translated 
"a  hymn".  It  is  most  propbable  that  each  hymn  was  called  a 

"tehillah"  .  "A  prayer"  is  the  meaning  generally 

Tehillah 

and  accepted  for  "taf  ilia*.  Mowinckel  thinks  that 

Taf ilia 

"entreaty"  is  better,  and  probably  it  is  especial- 
ly used  for  the  poetical  form  of  prayer,  a  psalm  of  lamentation. 

3 

Therefore  it  may  include  "michtam",  "maschil"  and  "shiggaion". 

There  are  fifteen "psalms  entitled  "A  Song  of  Ascents."4 
Thirtle  is  so  positive  in  his  explanation  of  most  of  the  terms, 

1.  Perowne, J.J.S.  .  The  Bool:  of  Psalms,  p. 69. 

2.  Mowinckel,  Sigmund  .   .  Psalmens tudien.  Part  Iv.  p. 7. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Psalms  120-134 
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but  of  the  title  "A  Song  of  Ascents"  he  says,  "The  title  is  a 

problem;  and  the  specific  purpose  of  the  songs  still  awaits 

^  satisfactory  explanation^  Some  suppose  by  this  title 

A  Song 

of  is  meant  the  peculiar  rhythmical  structure  of  these 

Ascents 

psalms,  according  to  which  a  word  or  phrase  in  one 

verse  is  repeated  in  the  next,  with  a  gradual  ladder-like 

ascent  as  to  a  climax.    But,  all  the  psalms  in  this  group 

do  not  have  this  structure,  for  example,  see  Psalm  132,  This 

structure  is  not  peculiar  to  these  psalms.  1$  is  also  found 

in  Psalm  29,  in  Isaiah  17:12,  26:5,  and  in  the  Song  of  Deborah. 

Some  of  the  later  Jewish  expositors  suppose  that  these  psalms 

were  the  fifteen  sung  upon  the  fifteen  steps  leading  from  the 

court  of  the  men  to  the  court  of  the  women;  but  the  Talmud 

only  compares  the  fifteen  psalms  to  the  steps  and  gives  the 

explanation  of  the  titles  elsewhere.  Still  others  explain  the 

title  as  the  "songs  of  the  goings  up",  that  is  from  Babylon. 

Peters  says,  "They  are  full  of  Babylonianisms  linguistically, 

and  of  the  local  color  of  the  pilgrim  journey  from  Babylonia 

to  Jerusalem.  They  are  original  in  character,  of  the  nature 

by 

of  folk  poetry,  and  were  used ^pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. from  the 
Captivity,  that  is  the  Jews  that  remained  in  Babylonia  after 
the  exile. "^  in  Ezra  7:9  we  read  of  the  "going  up  from  Babylon". 
It  has  also  been  explained  as  the  going  up  to  the  annual 
festival  at  Jerusalem.  "With  this  interpretation  the  contents 

1.  Thirtle,  J.wr  .   .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms.  Comments  on  Pss  120-134. 

2.  This  is  the  view  held  by  Delitzsch 

3.  Peters,  J. P.   .   .  The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  p. 69. 
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of  the  collection  harmonize."    Psalm  122  refers  directly  to 
the  occasion,  while  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  121  alludes  to 
it  indirectly,  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  untd>  the  hills, 
From  whence  shall  my  help  come."  And,  thus,  all  the  psalms  of 
this  group  allude  to  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  custom  of  singing  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Isaiah. (Isaiah  30:29). 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  pilgrimage  psalms  that  are  in 
our  Psalter  are  later  than  the  exile  for  they  apeak  of  the 
captivity  and  deliverance.  Still  another  explanation  has  been 
givsn.  It  is  an  old  one,  but  has  been  revived  lately  by  Schiller, 
and  it  refers  the  word  to  the  "liftings  up"  or  the  "goings-up" 
of  the  heart  in  adoration  and  trust.  Thus  we  see  that  no 
certain  meaning  can  be  givon  to  the  title.  The  one  that  explains 
it  as  the  "going  up  to  the  annual  festival  at  Jerusalem"  is  the 
best  explanation. 

Psalm  45  has  in  its  title,  "A  Song  of  Loves",  The  title  of 
the  Psalm  has  not  caused  so  mash  discussion  as  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  contents.  The  Greek  interpretation, 

A  Song 

of  Loves        which  is  very  early?  is  that  it  is  an  allegory, 

based  upon  the  language  found  in  Hosea.  The  targum 
reads,  "Thy  beauty,  0,  King  Hessiah".  "The  feminine  plural 
termination  must  not  be  understood  literally  as  the  king's 
daughters,  nor  of  a  anarriage  feast,  nor  in%rotic  sense,  f0r 
the  word  is  a  noble  one;  but  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom 
it?  corresponds  to  a  neuter  abstract,  and  the  phrase  would  mean 

1.  Smith,  W.Ri   .  .  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church. p. 191. 
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'A  Song  of  that  which  is  lovely1  ■*  According  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  psalms  to  religious  use,  I  would 
place  this  poem  as  one  that  was  of  a  private  nature,  telling 
of  a  pure  and  holy  love  on  earth,  but  later  adopted  into  the 

Temple  collection  because  it  may  be  interpreted  to  symbolize 

o 

and  prepare  the  way  for  a  higher  love. 

The  title  of  Psalm  30  is:  "A  Psalm;  a  Song  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  House;  a  psalm  of  David."  V7e  have  two  titles  here  and 
it  may  be  that  two  traditions  are  emfiodied.  It  is  possible  to 

combine  the  two.  If  one  holds  to  the  authorship 

Song  at  the 

Dedication  as  stated  in  the  title  the  most  probable 

of  the  House 

supposition  is  that  given  by  Delitzsch,  who 
refers  it  to  the  house  mentioned  in  II  Samuel  5: 11  and  supposes 
that  about  this  time  the  king  was  recovering  from  a  severe 
sickness.  "It  is  known,  however,  (Sopherim  18:2),  that  this 
Psalm  was  used  by  the  Jews  at  an  early  date  at  the  feast  of 
Hanukkah,  the  dedication  mentioned  in  I  Mac.  4:54  and  John 
10;22,  and  Baethgen  and  many  moderns  consider  that  this  olau.se 
of  the  title  was  added  later  ad  an  after- thought."    If  this 
be  true,  how  can  we  account  for  the  ignorance  of  the  DOC 
translators  as  to  the  exact  meaning?  I  believe  the  weight  of 
argument  is  on  the  side  that  holds  that  the  clause  is  in  refer- 
once  to  a  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalm  and  not  to  its  original 

composition. 

• 

1.  Davison,'J.T     .  .  The  Book  of  Psalms.  (H.B.   .)  p.  155  .Quoted 

from  Hengstenberg. 

2.  Another  meaning, to  which  I  would  give  no  merit, is    Ky  matter 

is  goodly. 

3.  Hasting* s  Bible  Dictionary.  Psalms,  p. 153,  Vol. IV. 
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In  Psalms  38  and  70  we  have  the  phrase  "to  bring  to 
remembrance"  in  the  titles.  A  number  of  views  have  been  taken 

as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  Is  it  to  be 

To  Bring  to 

Remembrance        understood  as  the  Fsalmists  remembrance  of 

Jehovah  or  Jehovah's  remembrance  of  the  Psalmitt/ 

Both  views  have  been  sui3ported  by  critics.  Some  find  a  reference 

to  the  azkara  in  the  phrase.  The  azkara  was  the  meal  offering 

1 

that  was  burned  in  the  fire,     the  smoke  of  which  was  to  bring 
the  worshipper  into  Divine  remembrance.  In  I  Chronicles  16:4 
the  Levites  were  appointed  to  minister  before  the  ark  and  to 
celebrate  as  well  as  praise  Jehovah.  The  same  word  is  used  in 
tN.e  titles  as  in  Chronicles.  Probably  this  more  general  meaning 
is  the  best. 

By  a  "Psalm  of  Thanksgiving"  (Psalm  100)  was  probably  meant 
that  it  should  be  used  when  the  thank-offering    was  being  offered. 

It  may  be  sung  as  a  thanksgiving  song,  as  Ewald 

A  Psalm  of 

Thanksgiving       suggests,  for  the  Psalm  itself  is  favorable  to 

this  meaning.  There  is  little  difference  in 
the  two  meanings  and  both  may  be  accepted  without  conflict. 

An  early  Jewish  tradition  says  that  in  the  worship  of  the 
Second  Temple  a  special  psalm  was  sung  each  day  of  the  week  at 

the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  morning 

Psalms  for  Days 

of  the  TTeek  sacrifice.  The  only  indication  that  we  have 

of  this  custom  is  found  in  Psalm  92,  which  is 
said  to  be  for  the  Sabbath. 

1.  Leviticus  2:2,  9,  16 

2.  The  LXX  assigns  the  Pss.  as  follows:  92,  Sabbath;  24, Sunday; 
48,1'onday;  94 /Wednesday ;  93, Friday;  The  Mishna  has:  92, Sabbath; 
82,  Tuesday;  81, Thursday. 
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T7e  will  next  deal  with  the  musical  titles  that  have  refer- 
ence to  instruments.  Are  there  any  references  to  musical  instru- 
ments? If  so,  what  kind  are  they?  These 

Musical 

Instruments  questions  have  been  a  hot  bed  of  contention 

in  the  Titles 

among  the  critics.  In  Psalm  150  we  have  a 

summary  of  the  musical  instruments  as  follows: 

Praise  him  with  trumpet  sound: 

Praise  him  with  psaltery  harp. 

Praise  him  with  timbrel  and  dance: 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  pipe. 

Praise  him  with  loud  cymbals: 

Praise  him  with  high  sounding  cymbals. 

(Verses  3,4,6,) 

Neginoth  occurs  six  times  in  the  titles  of  the  psalms. 1 

Psalms  4,6,54,55,67,76  and  in  61:2.  In  every  case  the  phrase, 

"For  the  Chief  Music iann  precedes.  Thirtle  does 

Neginoth 

not  think  there  are  references  to  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  titles  with  the  exception  of  "neginoth",  and  of 
this,  he  says,  "The  word  "neginoth"  is  the  one  undoubted 
reference  to  musical  instruments."     "Neginath"  is  generally 
understood  as  the  same  word  with  an  old  feminine  ending;  or, 
according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  Massoretic  text,  in  which 
it  was  closely  joined  to  "l'David",  it  might  mean  according  to 
"the  Davidic  style  of  stringed  music". 


1.  Also  in  Habbakuk  3:19 

2.  Thirtle, J.V/.  .  .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms,  p.  127. 
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In  Psalm  5  in  the  title  is  the  phrase  "with  the  Nehiloth". 

Host  critics  are  content  to  give  the  meaning  of  "flutes"  to 

ag,  this  word.  Ewald  says  that  flutes  were  not  used 

Nehiloth 

in  the  Temple  service,  but  to  what  does  "pipe" 
In  Isaiah  30:29  and  I  3amuel  10:5  refer,  if  not  to  flutes? 
Then  in  I  Kings  1:40  we  read,  "And  the  people  piped  with  pipes". 
Some  understand  "nehiloth"  to  mean  a  tune.  The  word  has  long 
been  associated  with  "halal"  which  means  "to  perforate"  and 
hence  "flutes"  has  been  explained  as  a  synonymn  of  "halil". 
In  the  examples  named  above  where  "pipe"  is  used  we  have 
"halil".  We  have  no  way  to  prove  that  "nehiloth"     is  in  any 
way  related  to  "halil".  In  the  Septuagint  the  word  "nehiloth" 
is  rendered  as  "her  that  inherits."  From  this  Thirtle  draws 
the  conclusion  that  before  the  Sopherim  and  Massoretes  did 
their  work  on  the  Hebrew  text,  the  title  Word  was  composed 
of  four  consonants  (nchlth) .  These  were  afterwards  written 
full  with  points  (n'haloth)  "inheritances".  In  Kings  and 
Isaiah,  where  we  have  reference  to  the  "flute",  the  participle 
"be"  is  used;  but,  in  this  case  "el"  is  used.  Prom  this  we 
might  infer  that  iff  a  musical  instrument  were  intended  the 
preposition  "be"  would  have  been  used.  The  interpretation  thus 
given  b-  Thirtle  is  the  better.  No  doubt  at  certain  times  the 
Israelites  gave  thanks  and  praised  God  for  the  inheritance 
m  which  he  caused  them  to  possess.  For  to  them  ^ehofcah's  hand  had 

dispossessed  the  Oanaanites  and  planted  Israel  in  its  place. 
The  contents  of  the  Psalm  favor  this  interpretation. 

1.  Thirtle,  J.W.   .  .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms,  p. 124. 


"Set  to  Alamoth"  appears  in  the  title  of  Psalm  46.  Most 
critics  render  this  as:  "  With  the  accompaniment  of  damsel 

voices"  or  "in  soprano".  Ezra  mentions  two  hundred 

Alamoth 

singing  men  and  women  amon^  those  who  came  back 
1 

from  Jerusalem,     in  the  social  life  the  voices  of  women  were 
2 

heard.    In  Psalm  68:25  we  have  a  reference  to  the  damsels  in 
the  service: 

"The  singers  went  before,  the  minstrels  followed  after, 
In  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing  with  timbrels." 

Rashi  and  Tfellhausen  interpret  it  as  an  instrument.  Rashi 

understands  it  as  a  tenor-violin  or  a  modern  viola.  But,  the 

reference  seems  clear  in  referring  to  female  voices.  As  we 

3  it 
have  seen     Thirtle  places  the  sentence  beginning  with  "For 

the  Chief  Musicin"  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm  preceding  the  one 

to  which  it  is  the  title  in  our  Bible.  For  justification  as  to 

this  title  he  points  out  that  Psalm  45:9-16  is  about  females 

and  by  them  could  best  be  sung.  But,  why  would  there  need  to 

be  a  reference  to  females  in  the  psalm  in  order  to  be  sung  by 

them?  Psalm  46  is  equally  as  beautiful  as  Psalm  45.  Both  of 

them  may  have  been  sung  by  women.  TTe  have  no  way  to  prove  that 

all  of  the  psalms  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  marked  as  they 

1  4 
wero  sung.  If  the  account  in  Ezra    and  Chronicles    stands  for 

anything  surely  there  was  more  than  one  psalm  sung  by  female 


I.Ezra  2:65 

2. II  Samuel  19:35 

3.  Page  30  of  this  thesis. 

4.  II  Chronicles  35:25 


( 
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voices  and  in  our  Psalter  we  have  only  one  that  is  specifically 
mentioned,  I  would  say  of  Thirtle  in  connection  with  this  psalm 
what  he  has  said  of  Dr.Haupt:  "he  robs  one  psalm  and  does  not 
enrich  his  successor."1  There  has  been  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  closing  words  of  Psalm  48,  "al-muth"  are  not  a  corruption 
of  "alamoth"  and  belong  to  the  next  psalm  (49).  If  so  then  we 
have  more  than  one  "alamoth"  psalm. 

In  connection  with  the  "alamoth"  psalm  it  is  well  to  take 
up  the"sheminith"  psalms.  They  are  6  and  12.  Some  have  taken 
this  to  mean  a  stringed  instrument  with  eight 

Sheminith 

strings,  nirkpa trick  says, "It  probably  denotes 
that  the  setting  was  to  be  an  octave  lower,  or  on  the  lower 
octave  -  tenor  or  bass."    Taken  simply  it  means  "the  eighth" 
and  If  the  references  that  we  have  in  the  Psalm  titles  were 
the  only  references  that  we  have  to  the  word  we  might  translate 
it  "the  bass  part  in  singing" ^  but  we  have  a  reference  to  it 
in  I  Chronicles  15:20,21.  Here  certain  leaders  were  appointed 
with  "psalteries  set  to  Alamoth"  and  other  leaders  were 
appointed  with  "harps  set  to  Sheminith".  Here  certainly 
"alamoth"  is  in  contradistinction  to  "sheminith".  T?e  saw  that 
"alamoth"  was  best  translated  to  mean  female  voices  so  it  seems 
that  "sheminith"  must  refer  to  male  voices.  The  writers  of  the 
Talmud  found  in  "sheminith"  a  reference  to  the  circumcised, 
which,  of  course,  would  refer  back  to  males.  There  has  never 
been  an  ins trumenr found  that  could  be  this  one.  Still,  it  is 

1.  Thirtle, J.W. .  .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms. p. 110 

2.  F.irkpatrick,A.F.   .   •  Cambridge  Bible.  The  Psalms,  p. 25. 


not  evident  that  there  was  no  such  instrument.  These  two  psalms 
have  features  about  them  that  remind  one  of  the  fest  al  seasons 
and  some  of  them  were  held  on  he  eighth  day,"'"  Gould  "sheminith" 
refer  to  "the  eighth"  in  this  sense?  We  might  except  this  view 
were  it  not  for  its  appearance  in  Chronicles  in  contradistinc- 
tion with  "alamoth".  If  it  were  a  stringed  instrument,  why  do 
we  have  the  mention  of  harps  also?  There  may  have  been  two 
types  of  musical  instrument  used  but  the  reference  in  Chronicles 
says  that  the  harps  were  "set  to"  or  "set  over"  the  "shemitni  th" . 
Giving  the  meaninf  of  "male  choir"  to  the  word  it  satisfies 
all  the  circumstances,  bmt  it  is  still  indefinite  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  literal  interpretation,  "the  eighth" ."The 
eighth"  would  undoubtedly  refer  to  a  bass  voice  and  hence  to 
male  voices,  but  see  what  Sir  John  Staniner  has  to  say  in 
"Music  of  the  Bible." 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  octave  is  noJ.  the  only 
one  of  the  best  known  intervals  in  music,  as  being 
the' distance  between  the  singing  pitch  of  men  and  women, 
but  also  the  most  important  naturally,  being  produced  by 
the  simplest  ratio  of  vibrations  1:2;  yet  the  name  octave 
could  onl3r  be  given  to  it  by  those  who  possessed  a  scale 
in  which  eight  steps  led  "from  a  note  to  its  octave-  Such 
a  sound  ladder  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin," 

Is  it  possible  that  the  early  Jews  possessed  this  saale  and 

that  it  was  lost  when  their  music£  became  corrupted  by  the 

music  of  other  nations?  In  face  of  the  many  difficulties  we 

can  not  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  that  it  was 

a  male  choir  best  satisfies  the  situation  as  a  whole. 


1,  Leviticus  23:36;  Numbers  29:35;  Nehemiah  8:18 

2.  The  Bible  Educator.  Vol, 1. p. 298.  Chapter  on  Music  in  the  Bible, 

Quoted  from  Thirtle  page  112. 
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Perowne,  Mowinckel  and  others  have  given  the  meaning  of  a 
musical  instrument  to  "Jeduthun"  (Psalms  39,  62  end  77),  or  a 
measure  of  music  named  after  the  individual.  In 

Jeduthun 

I  Chronicles  we  read  that  David"set  apart  for  the 
service  certain  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  and  of  Heman  and  of 
Jeduthun,  who  should  prophesy  with  harps  and  with  psalteries, 
and  with  cymbals."1  in  I  Chronicles  25:3  Jeduthun1 s  sons  are 
especially  to  give  thanks  and  praise  Jehovah.  But,  this  was 
the  purpose  of  all  the  choirs,®  according  to  Ezra.  However, 
it  may  have  been  the  main  duty  of  the  Jeduthun  choir.  My 
conclusion  is  that  "for  Jeduthun"  in  Psalm  39  means  that  it 
was  in  the  collection  of  psalms  used  by  the  Jeduthun  Choir 
and  that  "after  the  manner  of  Jeduthun"     in  ^salms  77  and  62 
means  that  they  are  to  be  sung  as  psalms  of  praise  or  that 
they  are  songs  that  belong  especially  to  the  "sons  of  Jeduthun" 
for  singing. 

There  is  very  little  to  help  us  to  the  understanding  of 
the  phrase, "set  to  mahalath"  (Psalm  53)  and  the  one  in  Psalm 

88,  "set  to  Mahalath  Leannoth" .  Some 

Mahalath  and 

Mahalath  Leannoth       understnad  it  as  the  name  of  a  tune, others 

that  it  refers  to  the  sadness  of  the  melody 
to  which  it  was  sung.  Still  others  believe  it  to  be  a  musical 
instrument,  while  some  critics  say  that  "mahalath" is  akin  to 
mahalah'j  which  means"sicknesstt  or  "calamity".  Mowinckel  points 
to  "ana"  which  in  the  Niphal  means  "to  humble  oneself".  The 


1.  I  Chronicles  25:3 

2.  Ezra  3:10 


t 
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substantive  "anuth"  means  "humility"  or  "penitential  exercise." 

Thirtle  gets  the  meaning  of  "dancing"  out  of  the  word  "mahalath", 

1 

suggesting  a  great  day  in  the  life  of  David.    He  puts  this  at 

the  end  of  Psalm  52  and  by  this  meaning  makes  the  historical 

heading  appropriate.  But,  as  has  already  b  en  shown  the 

historical  headings  are  of  little  value.  Psalm  88  is  illustrative 

2 

of  the  meaning  given  by  Mowinckel  ,  i.e.  a  penitential  Psalm  or 

of  the  suggested  meaning  of  Peters  "to  afflict".  Verse  7, 
"And  thou  hast  afflicted  me  with  all  thy  ways"  and  verse  8, 
"mine  eye    wasteth  away  by  reason  of  affliction". 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  musical  instruments 
we  will  consider  "gittith"  and  "shoshannim"  and  "shushan-eduth" 
because  there  are  so  many  that  give  these  as  the  names  of 

ins tniments .The  "gittith"  psalms  are  8,81,83.  Among 

Gittith 

the  critics,  who  explain  "gittith"  as  an  instrument, 

following  the  Targum,  are:  Davison,  Peters  and  Delitzsch. 

Peters  says  that  we  have  a  musical  instrument  from  Gath,  and 

the  use  of  "mizmor"  would  further  show  that  we  have  a  string 

and  not  a  wind  instrument.  One  is  reminded  that  David  had  many 

4 

dealings  with  the  Gittites.    Davison  understands  it  as  an 
instrument  of  particular  size  and  shape.  Delitssch  explains  it 


1.  I  Samuel  18:6,7. 

2.  Mowinckel,  Sigmund  .  .  Psalmens tudien.  Part  IV. p. 42. 

3.  Peters, J. P.  .  The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  p. 45 

4.  I  Samuel  21:10  and  27:5 

5.  Peters, J. P.  .  .The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  p. 45. 

6.  Davison,Tf.T  .  .The  New  Century  Bible.  Intro,  p. 15. 


as  an  instrument  with  a  joyous  sound  or  a  march  of  the  Gittite.1 

Howinckel  says  that  it  is  certainly  not  a  Gattish  musical 

instrument  or  key.  "  Is  the  pronunciation  and  translation  of 

the  Septuagint  correct  -  the  winepresses?  Was  there,  perhaps, 

in  the  house  of  Obed-cdom  (II  Samuel  6:10-11)  a  winepress, in 

which  the  ark  was  concealed  before  the  feast  and  then  found 

by  those  of  David's  vassals  who  played  and  took  part  in  the 

feast?  T/as  the  watchman  therefore  called  "Haggitti11?  Were  the 

thr~e  psalms  sung  over  the  winepress,  perhaps,  before  the 

departure  of  the  procession?  Or  does  the  name (and  the  ark?) 

stand  in  any  relation  to  a  place  named  Gath?  Loud  questions, to 

„2 

which  I  do  not  know  the  answers.      Perowne  would  translate  it 
as  meaning  some  particular  measure  or  style  of  music  which  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Philistines  and  named  after  one  of  their 
chief  cities,  as  among  the  Greeks  there  were  Phrygian  and 
Lydian  measures. °  It  may  have  been  an  instrunent  that  became 
known  as  "gittith"  because  it  was  used  to  accompany  the  vintage 
songs.  "The  etymology  of  the  word  evidently  refers  to  the  wine- 
press, and  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  an  instru- 
ment of  music  and  used  by  the  Gittites  and  adopted  by  the  Hebpews 
(David  having  once  resided  at  Gath) ,  and  afterwards  used  by  the 
Jews  as  a  favorite  instrument  during  the  festivities  of  the 
vintage."5  Thirtle  agrees  that  "gittith"  means"winepress" ,  but 

1.  Delitzsch,  Franz  .  .  Commentary  on  Psalms  Vol.1,  p. 190. 

2.  Howinckel,  Sigmund  .  Psalmens tud ien.  Par  IV.  p. 42. 

3.  Perowne, J. J. S.  .  .  .  The  Book  of  Psalms,  p. 68. 

4.  Hutc'.inson,]Znoch  .  .  Music  of  the  Bible,  etc.  p. 320 

5.  Ibid. 


carries  the  analogy  further:  "winepress"  suggests  "fruit"  and 

"fruit*  suggests  Autumn  and  Autumn  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 

which  came  in  the  Autumn,  and  it  carries  with  it  the  meaning 

of  the  "enjoyment  of  Divine  protection".  Is  the  analogy 

carried  too  far?  The  position  of  "git ■ ith"  in  the  title  would 

make  it  seem  that  it  had  some  relation  to  the  musical  rendering. 

It  is  in  the  same  sentence  with  "For  the  Chief  Musician"  and 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  it  being  called  to  the  especial 

attention  of  the  I.'usician  unless  it  has  reference  to  the  music. 

The  "shoshannim"  psalms  are  two  in  number  (Psalms  44  and  68) 
1 

Mowinckel    says  that  the  word  does  not  refer  to  a  musical  instru 
ment,  but  may  refer  to  the  use  of  flowers  in  the 

Shoshannim 

Passover.  We  know  that  fruit,  tree  branches  and 
2 

willow  were  used.    But,  we  have  no  mention  of  the  use  of 
flowers  in  Israelitish  worship.  Most  critics  give  the  meaning 
of  "lilies"  to  the  word.  Some  think  that  it  is  the  air  to  a 
popular  tune,  while  others  hold  that  it  is  a  lily  shaped 
instrument.  Peters  tells  us  that  a  three  stopped  pipe  has 
recently  been  found  that  may  be  the  instrument  referred  to 
here.  Thirtle  does  the  same  with  this  word  as  with  "gittith". 
He  gives  it  the  meaning  of  "lillies",  and  "lillies"  suggest 
Spring, and  Spring,  the  Passover,  which  meant  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  "gittith"  and 
"shoshannim"  we  have  the  names  ~o'f  choir  leaders.  This  is  a 
worthy  suggestion,  but  we  have  no  reference  in  the  Bible  that 

1.  Mowinckel,  Sigmund  .  .  Psalmenstudien.  Chapter  IV.  P. 42. 

2.  Leviticua  23:40 
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would  justify  this  conclusion,  I  have  no  objection  to  these 
psalms  referring  to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  hut,  again  I 
ask  the  question,  why  is  it  called  to  the  special  attention 
of  the  Chief  Musician?  Why  does  the  word  occupy  the  position 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  musical  references?  I  believe  the 
reference  is  to  a  musical  instrument. 

There  are  two  psalms  that  we  will  consider  together. 
They  are  Psalm  60,  which  has  in  its  title  "set  to  shushan 
eduth",  and  Psalm  80  "set  to  shoshannim  eduth". 

Shushan 

Eduth         "wald  understands  the  phrase  to  mean:  "Pure  as  a 

lily  is  the  tes timony , i. e ,  the  Law".  Literally 
we  have:  Lily,  Testimony    and  Lilies,  Testimonies.  (It  is 

1 

generally  supposed  that  "shoshannim"  is  the  plural  of  "shushan".) 
2 

Mowinckel     sees  two  possible  expl;  nations  in  "shushan  eduth": 
Sither  "eduth"  is  a  term  for  the  ark  itself,  the  flowers  being 
laid  down  at  some  point  in  the  act  of  worship  of  the  offering, 
prayer  or  psalm,  or  before  the  ark  possibly  for  some  purpose 
likely  as  gift  of  homage;  or,  "eduth"  has  a  more  primitive 
meaning  of  "revelation".  The  lily  of  revelation  was  related  in 
some  way  perhaps  to  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  divine  answpr 
to  questions.  Numbers: 17  suggests  this  explanation.  Mowinckel 
thinks  that  the  second  explanation  is  the  better.  Thirties 
explanation  is  he-lpfu-l,  but  not  very  helpful,  TTe  have  already 
seen  that  he  understands  the  "shoshannim"  psalms  to  refer  to 
the  Passover.  In  Numbers  9:5-14  we  have  the  institution  of  a 
Second  Passover.  There  were  men  who  were  unclean  so  that  they 

1.  Mowinckel,  Sigmund  .   .  Psalmenstudien.  Part  IV.  p. 26  Here  he 
asks  the  question,  "T?as  shoshannim  eduth  in  Psalm80  a  clerical 

error  for  shoshanne  eduth". 

2.  Ibid. 
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could"  not  keep  the  Passover  on  the  day  that  had  been  set, i.e. 

the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month.  They  ask  Moses  what 

•  they  were  to  do  about  it  and  Moses  gives  then  the  answer 

from  Jehovah  that  they  may  have  their  Passover  in  the  second 

1 

month  on  the  fourteenth  day.  Prom  this  story  Thirtle  draws 
the  conclusion  that  "lilies"  stands  for  the  Passover  proper 
and  "lilies:  testimonies"  (shoshannim  eduth)  for  the  Second 
Passover,  For  a  record  of  such  a  Passover  being  carried  out 
he  refers  us  to  II  Chronicles,  29-30.  During  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  the  Passover  was  kept  during  the  second  month  because 
at  the  regular  time  for  the  Passover  the  priests  had  not 
sanctified  themselves.  "Bearing  in  mind  the  unrest  which 
characterized  the  opening  of  his  reign,  and  re member ing  the 
Passover  note  of  joy  in  view  of  Israel  being  Jehovah's  redeemed 

people,  we  nay  well  regard  the  •Eduth1   or  'Testimony1  psalms 

2 

as  designated  for  this  period."  But,  many  of  the  psalms  have 
this  note  of  unrest  and  joy.  Are  there  other  "Testimony"  psalms? 
Prom  Peters  we  learn  that  in  the  Sumerian  we  have  "to  the  three 

3 

shushan" ,  which  he  understands  to  refer  to  a  three  stopped  pipe. 
It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  the  "shushan"  (lily)  of 
our  Hebrew  text  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ancient  Sumerian 
term,  and  the  lily  is  really  a  three  stopped  pipe,  A  Babylonia 
specimen  has  recently  been  found  that  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion. Mowinckel's  conclusion  finds  no  echo  in  the  psalms  and 

1.  Thirtle , J .   .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms. p. 45. 

2.  Ibid  p. 46. 

3.  Pet?ers,J.P.  .  .    The  Psalms  as  Liturgies  .p. 45. 
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Thi tie's  draws  out  the  analogy  too  far  in  order  to  make  it 
find  an  echo  in  the  psalms.  The  meaning  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  psalms  themselves,  but  in  their  position  in  the  title 
with  "For  the  Chief  Musician".  That  it  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment seems  clear  to  me  and  though  a  specimen  has  not  been  found 
still  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  not  an  instrument.  We  will 
probably  never  know  the  meaning  of  man-   of  the  musical  terms 
and  all  we  can  do  is  conjecture  and  make  our  guesses  in  the 
light  of  our  best  knowledge. 

V.re  have  yet  to  discuss  four  titles  in  which  most  critics 
agree  that  we  have  a  reference  to  tunes.  "Of  the  best  Jewish 
commentators,  like  ibn  Ezra  and  David  Qambi,  the 

Popular 

tunes  former  treats  them  as  the  opening  words  of  popular 

in  the 

Psalms        melodies,  the  other  as  names  of  instrunents,  both 

confessing  that  the  real  meanings  are  unknown. 

Thirtle  says,  "v'hy  should  heathen  melodies  come  in?  The 

question  is  unthinkable  to  a  mind  thathas  any  understanding 

of  Israelitish  thfrught  and  history.  However  scholars  may  have 

reasoned,  the  position  t' us  stated  describes  their  most 

approved  conclusions  -  Jews  and  Christians  agreeing.  And  the 

revised  version  with  "al"  rendered  "set  to",  reflects  this 
2 

view".    But,  are  these  tunes  heathen  melodies?  Is  it  possible 
that  Israel  had  no  popular  tunes?  A  land  so  rich  in  music 
and  poetry  must  also  have  had  popular  songs.  Indeed,  some  of 

1.  Neubauer,A.   .  .  In  Studia  Biblica.  Vol.11,  p. 57.  Title  of 

the  Chapter:  The  Authorship  and  Titles  of  the 
Psalms  according  to  early  Jewish  Authorities. 

2.  Thirtle, J.W.   .   .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms. p. 19. 


them  seem  to  be  incorporated  in  our  Psalter.   (Psalm  45)  . 
Prom  our  knowledge  of  Israelitish  History  we  know  that  "in 
those  days  religion  war  not  separated  from  ordinary  life,  and 
that  the  gladness  of  the  believing  heart  found  natural  utter- 
ance in  the  forms  of  unconstrained  mirth. (II  Samuel  VI).  -  - 
The  sacred  music  of  Israel  was  of  popular  origin,  and  long 
retained  its  popular  type  (Amos  5:23;  Isaiah  30:29;  Jeremiah 
33: 11) I1 

In  the  title  of  Psalm  22  is:  "set  to  Aijeleth  hash-Shahar" . 

The  most  common  explanation  of  these  words  is  "the  hind  of  the 

dawn."  Others  are:  "  concerning  the  morning  aid" 
Aijeleth  3 
hash-Shahar       and  the  "hind  in  its  swiftness  .  Mowinckel  says 

"aijeleth"  is  not  the  feminie  of  "aijal"  mean- 
ing stag  and  that  neither  the  stag  or  the  hind  were  applied  to 
Israel  as  an  offering  at  the  time  that  our  text  originates;  it 
may  mean  a  female  sheep  and  that  an  offering  is  meant  corresponds 
to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  ^hirtle  sees  in  the  expression 
"the  hind  of  the  dawn"  and  Oriental  word  picture  of  the  rising 

sun,  The  traveler  watches  with  keen  desire  for  the  first  beeras 

2 

of  light.  "Hind" stands  for  love    and  morning  implies  waiting; 
'Heart's  Desire'   interprets  the  title  as  a  whole,  and  the 
Psalmist  does  not  keep  us  waiting  long  for  the  words  which,  by 
this  title,  are  proclaimed  the  most  striking  of  the  poem. 
"Heart's  Desire"  is  found  in  Psalm  21  to  which  Thirtle  attaches 
this  title  as  a  subscript.  Is  this  not  good  evidence  of  an 

1.  3mith,T7.R.   .   .  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  .p. 205 . 

2.  Based  on  Proverbs  5:9;  "the  loving  hind" 

3.  Mowinckel,  Sigmund  .   .  Psalmens tudien.  Part  IV.  p. 26. 
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analogy  being  carried  to  ttr  extreme  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
theory?  Since  there  is  no  response  in  the  psalm  following 
the  title  nor  in  the  one  preceding  as  Thirtle  would  have  us 
believe  is  it  not  most  likely  that  we  have  a  reference  to  a 
popular  tune? 

There  are  four  psalms  that  have  "Al-tashheth"  in  their 
titles  (Psalms  57,58,59,75).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is"destroy 

not".  It  is  probably  based  on  Isaiah  65:8, 

Al-tashhe th 

"Destroy  it  not,  for  it  is  a  blessing".  It  refers 
to  the  title  of  a  vintage  song  and  may  have  been  sung  by  those 
who  trod  the  grapes. "These  words  in  the  Hebrew  have  a  distinct 
l3'ric  rhythm.  They  are  the  first  lino  of  one  of  the  vintage 
songs  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  scripture."  Thirtle  says  that 
it  is  an    "appeal  or  prayer  for  deliverance  from  danger  and 
adversity."1  The  best  evidence  relates  it  to  the  popular  tune 
of  a  vintage  song. 

"Muth-labben"  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  phrases  to  render. 
No  critic  with  the  exception  of  Thirtle  confesses  to  under- 
stand the  me  an  in.'"  of  the  word.  Most  critics  have 

Muth-labben 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  popular  tune, 
but  whether  the  first  words  of  that  tune  were,  "Die  for  the 
son"  or  "Death  makes  T/hite"  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Thirtle 
makes  it  the  subscript  of  that  beautiful  psalm  (8)  and  says 
th  t  it  refers  to  the  time  :of  David  concerning  the  "Death  of 
the  Champion"  or  Goliath,  spoken  of  in  I  Samuel  17:4,51  as 
"ish  habbenaim"  the  man  who  went  out  between  the  camps,  and 

1.  Thirtle,  J.W.  .    .  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms, p.  95 
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Psalm  8  is  the  song  that  David  sang  after  the  victory.  That 
the  Psalm  is  not  David's,  we  cannot  be  sure,  as  it  is  one 
«  that  may  be  among  the  Davidic  Psalms.  But,  that  it  refers  to 

the  incident  with  Goliath  is  another  question.  There  is 
nothing  in  either  Psalm  8  or  9  that  would  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion and  so  I  contend  that  it  is  a  popular  tune  and  its 
meaning  will  not  be  found  in  the  Psalms  themselves. 

"Jonath  Elem  Rehokim"  appears  in  the  title  of  Psalm  56. 
The  words  mean  "The  dove  in  the  far  off  land"  or  the  "dove 
of  the  distant  terebinths".  My  conclusion  as  to 

Jona th 

Elem  Thirtle's  method  hangs  on  this  Psalm.  I  believe 

Rehokin 

that  he  saw  in  the  title  of  Psalm  56  a  reflection 
In  55  before  he  started  to  draw  up  his  scheme.  In  Psalm  55:6, 
"And  I  said,  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove!  Then  would  I 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest."  This  Psalm  he  discusses  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  book  and  on  first  studying  it  I  believed,  too, 
that  he  had  found  the  "key"  to  the  understanding  of  the  Psalm 
titles.  But,  closer  study  revealed  that  Psalm  56  could  best 
be  referred  to  the  people  in  the  period  of  Captivity  and  that 
they  might  be  the  "doves"  in  the"far  off  lands".  So,  if  I  be- 
lieved it  were  a  title  refering  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Psalm  I  would  still  make  it  the  title  of  Psalm  56,  and  with 
no  less  of  long  analogy  he  must  use  in&rder  to  make  the  psalms 
^  respond  to  his  treatment.  But,  because  of  its  position  in  the 

title,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  refers  to  a  tune. 


A  study  of  the  Psalm  titles  presents  an  interesting  problem. 
The  titles  as  a  whole  are  a  problem  -  the  authorship  is  un- 
certain, the  historical  references  are  uncritical, 

Conclusion 

the  musical  terms  cannot  be  understood  by  modern 
critics  any  more  than  by  the  ancients.  All  that  one  can  do  is 
conjecture  in  the  light  of  his  best  knowledge.  The  value  of 
the  titles  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  indicate  the  source  from 
which  the  psalms  came  rather  than  the  authorship.  For  example, 
"A  Psalm  for  the  Sons  of  Koran"  most  probably  represents  a 
collection  from  which  it  came.  We  have  seen  fiat  the  psalm  titles 
did  not  originate  with  the  authors  of  the  psalms,  but  were 
added  by  a  compiler.  "The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  super- 
scriptions is  that  they  are  the  guesses  of  Hebrew  editors  and 
scribes  of  a  period  long  prior  to  the  Greek  version".  We  will 
probably  never  know  the  real  meaning  of  some  of  the  titles 
for  so  far  the  best  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  have  not 
been  able  to  uncover  the  original  meaning.  I  believe  that 
archeology  is  the  only  hope  of  uncovering  these  strange  terms* 
Nevertheless,  they  give  us  the  earliest  Information  that  we 
have  concerning    the     origin  and  authorship, of  the  Psalms, 
and  In  this  lies  their  chief  value. 
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SUMMARY" 

In  this  study  we  have  seen  that  the  titles  did  not  originate 
with  the  authors  of  the  Psalms,  but  are  the  work  of  a  later 
compiler.  Many  of  the  psalms  that  have  no  headings  in  the 
Hebrew  text  have  had  them  added  in  the  Septuagint. 

The  object  of  the  titles  is  to  define  the  character  of  the 
psalms,  to  state  the  author  to  whom  it  was  attributed,  to  state 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  composed,  to 
note  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  were  to  be  set  to  music,  to 
state  who  the  chief  singers  were. 

The  titles  are  of  three  kinds,  referring  to  authorship, 
to  the  historical  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  psalm, 
to  the  musical  setting.  There  are  three  reasons  why  many  of 
the  psalms  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  authors  named:  1. 
the  language  and  style  of  the  psalms  in  many  cases  portrays  a 
late  date.  2. Psalms  that  echo  the  prophets  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  prophets.  3.  Often  the  historical  references  portray 
a  late  date.  The  historical  notices  are  uncritical  and  un- 
trustworthy and  thus  do  not  help  us  to  determine  the  author- 
ship. Often  the  historical  notices  are  so  unsuitable  to  the 
verses  below  them  that  it  casts  suspicion  on  all  of  them. 

Along  with  the  musical  notices  in  the  psalms  we  have  the 
phrase  "For  the  Chief  Musician".  No  matter  what  the  origin  of 
the  psalm  had  been,  when  this  phrase  was  added  it  became  in- 
vested with  a  new  quality  and  took  its  place  in  the  "praises 
of  Israel".  The  preposition  "lamedh"  prefixed  to  the  phrace 


means  that  it  belongs  to  the  Chief  Musician  for  singing. 

The  "key"  to  the  understanding  of  the  musical  titles  was 
early  lost.  The  Septuagint  translators  did  not  understand 
them.  Neither  can  they  be  explained  from  the  Book  of  Ezra  and 
Chronicles  in  which  much  is  said  about  music.  The  musical  refer- 
ences   refer  to  the  name  by  which  the  psalm  was  known  or 
described,  to  musical  instruments  and  to  the  tunes  of  popular 
music. 

The  psalms  are  referred  to  as  "shir"  and  "mizmor  shir", 
meaning  a  "song";  "michtam",  a  song  of  penitence;  "maschil", 
a  song  of  worship;  "shiggaion",  a  song  of  lamentation;  "tehillah" 
a  hymn;  "tafilla",  a  prayer.  Psalms  120-134  are  known  as  "Songs 
of  Ascents".  The  most  probable  meaning  is  the  one  that  explains 
it  as  "goings  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feasts".  The  contents  of 
the  psalms  are  favorable  to  this  interpretation.  "A  Song  of 
I.oves"  (Psalm  45)  refers  to  the  psalm  content.  It  is  a  poem 
telling  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  earthly  love.  "A  Song  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  House"  (Psalm  30)  refers  to  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  Psalm  and  not  to  its  original  composition.  "A 
Psalm  of  Thanksgiving"  probably  means  a  song  to  be  sung  at 
the  time  the  sacrifice  vj&s  being  offered.  (Psalm  100)  , 

The  one  word  that  all  critics  agree  refers  to  a  musical 
instrument  is  "neginoth".  Other  words  that  are  often  said  to 
refer  to  musical  instruments  are:  "nehiloth",  which  we  have 
seen  is  best  translated  a  "song  of  praise  to  Jehovah  for  their 
inheritance";  "alamoth",  which  is  best  translated    as  female 


choir  and  "shemini th" ,  male  choir.  Many  still  contend  that 
"mahalath"  and  "mahalath  leannoth"  refer  to  musica"  instru- 
ments, but  I  see  in  them  reference  to  songs  of  penitence  and 
humility,  "jeduthun"  refers  to  the  collection  from  which  the 
psalm  that  bears  this  title  was  taken  and  "after  the  manner 
of  Jeduthun"  refers  to  the  songs  of  praise  by  the  Jeduthun 
choir  for  they  were  especially  set  aside  for  praise.  "Gittith", 
"shoshannim"  and  "shushan  eduth"  refer  to  instruments.  There 
are  many  meanings  given  to  these  terms. 

There  are  some  phrases  which  undoubtedly  refer  to  the 
tunes  of  popular  music.  At  least,  that  is  the  best  meaning  that 
has  been  given  thus  far.  "Aijeleth  hash-shahar"  means  "The 
Hind  of  the  Dawn" ;"Al-tashheth" ,  "Detsroy  not";  "Muth-labben" ; 
"Die  for  the  Son";  and"jonath  Elera  Rehokim",  "The  Dove  in  the 
Par  eff  Land". 

All  that  we  can  do  is  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
musical  titles.  They  present  a  problem  that  may  never  be  solved 
unless  archeology  yields  us  something. 
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